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SOCIAL SCIENTIFIC DATA ON THE IMPACT 
OF MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE ON CHILDREN 


THURSDAY, MAY 13, 2004 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on Science, Technology, and Space, 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and Transportation, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:30 p.m. in room 
SR-253, Russell Senate Office Building, Hon. Sam Brownback, 
Chairman of the Subcommittee, presiding. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. SAM BROWNBACK, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM KANSAS 

Senator Brownback. We will call the hearing to order. Thank 
you all for joining me this afternoon. 

America’s political system is framed around a particular under- 
standing of human freedom: an understanding of freedom, not as 
mere license, but as something that must be guided and governed 
by a fundamental moral code, in keeping with human nature, that 
directs us toward both the individual good and the common good. 
Our great experiment with freedom as a nation has not been with- 
out its difficult moments of trial, when we have struggled with our 
very identity as a people as we attempt to resolve the tensions in- 
herent in responsible exercises of freedom. The attempt at grap- 
pling the evil of slavery in the 19th century, and the civil rights 
struggle of the 20th century, being primary examples. 

In the long view of history, it seems likely that we will look back 
at the social changes identified with the decline of marriage and 
the family, which began to make cultural inroads in the 1960s, and 
conclude that this vast cultural experiment has been a very harm- 
ful failure, particularly harmful for our children. That experiment, 
of course, continues apace today. But there are indications that 
America is beginning to reevaluate the experiment, to assess where 
it is headed and whether, as a people, we need to correct course 
on our view of marriage and the family. A vitally important part 
of this assessment is to study the social science data regarding 
what happens when sexuality and childbearing are taken outside 
of the context of marriage, and what happens when marriage de- 
clines as an institution as a result of a culture in which divorce, 
out-of-wedlock births, cohabitation, and single parenthood have be- 
come a social norm. 

The question before us today is whether this course is desirable, 
and, if not, what can be done to avert it. Particularly important is 
what the social science evidence has to tell us about how children 
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have been affected by the weakening of the institution of marriage 
over the last 40 years. It is incumbent on those of us who deal with 
public policy issues to investigate this trend and its consequences 
for society. 

We have here today two distinguished panels of social scientists 
and public policy experts to help us look into these questions re- 
garding marriage and children. In the first panel, we will look at 
the trends with regard to marriage and divorce, and we will in- 
quire as to the effects of those trends on the welfare of both adults 
and children. In the second panel, we will explore how the family 
and society at large have been affected by the weakening of mar- 
riage, with an eye toward whether public policy can play a role in 
addressing the crisis of marriage. 

We’d invite our first panelists to come forward, if you would, and 
I’ll introduce you as you come forward and take your seats. 

Our first panelist is Dr. Steven Nock. Dr. Nock is Professor of So- 
ciology and Psychology, and Director of the Marriage Matters 
Project, at the University of Virginia. He co-founded the University 
of Virginia’s Center for Children, Families, and the Law. His re- 
search concentrates on the causes and consequences of change in 
the American family. He has investigated issues of privacy, unmar- 
ried fatherhood, cohabitation, commitment, divorce, and marriage. 

Our next panelist is Dr. Nicholas Zill. Dr. Zill is a Psychologist 
and a Vice President and Study Area Director at Westat, a survey 
research firm in the Washington area. Before coming to Westat, 
Dr. Zill was the Founder and, for 13 years. Executive Director of 
Child Trends, a nonprofit research organization that is well known 
for its work on childhood social indicators and teen childbearing. 
Dr. Zill will address marriage and divorce trends as they relate to 
the health and welfare of children. 

And our final panelist on this first panel is Gordon Berlin. Mr. 
Berlin is currently Executive Vice President for the Work, Commu- 
nity, and Economic Security, WCES, organization, and the Edu- 
cation, Children, and Youth Departments at MDRC, a research and 
demonstration intermediary organization which tests new ap- 
proaches to the Nation’s social welfare problems. Mr. Berlin will 
discuss research findings from the Minnesota Family Investment 
Program. 

Gentlemen, thank you for joining me today on a most important 
issue for the overall culture and trends within the society. I look 
forward to your testimony. 

We will run the clock at about 7 minutes, so you’ll have an idea 
of where you are. I would like to have time for questions after- 
wards. We will take your entire statement into the record. If you 
want to put that in and then summarize your points, that would 
be fine to do, and they will all be placed in the record at the outset. 

Dr. Nock, thank you for being with us today. The floor is yours. 

STATEMENT OF STEVEN L. NOCK, Ph.D., PROFESSOR OF 

SOCIOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 

Dr. Nock. Thank you. Senator. I appreciate the opportunity to 
be invited to share my thoughts. 
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I am currently Professor of Sociology and Psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, where I’ve devoted a career to investigating the 
consequences of marriage, divorce, unmarried 

Senator Brownback. Pull that microphone a little closer to you. 
Our technology is not the best. 

Dr. Nock. Fine. 

I’m going to begin my testimony by reviewing basic demographic 
trends in marriage and divorce. First, let me begin by saying that 
marriage is being delayed. I’ve provided some charts in the appen- 
dix to my testimony that will be submitted. First marriages now 
occur in the late — mid to late 20s. But Americans are not rejecting 
marriage; nine in ten young people will eventually marry. Delayed 
marriage means that fewer married people are in the population at 
any point in time. About six in ten men and about half of all adult 
women today are currently married. 

Postponing marriage does not mean that people are postponing 
intimate living arrangements. Unmarried cohabitation has in- 
creased dramatically. One in twenty households today is an unmar- 
ried couple. And cohabiting couple households are almost likely as 
married-couple households today to include children. 

Four in ten first marriages are predicted to end in marriage. We 
see how the divorce rate soared in the 1960s before peaking in 
1982. Since then, the increase has stopped. In fact, there’s some in- 
dication that it’s slightly declined. 

Finally, these current trends result in fewer people in America 
living in families. One-third of households today are currently 
maintained by a single man or a single woman. 

I’ll now turn to some of the evidence on the consequences of mar- 
riage. 

Social scientists agree that married people live longer, enjoy bet- 
ter physical and mental health. They have lower rates of suicide, 
fatal accidents, acute and chronic illnesses, alcoholism, and depres- 
sion than unmarried people. They’re more likely to save and invest 
money. They have better sex lives. They earn more, advance faster 
in occupations, are more generous, more involved in community or- 
ganizations, and they’re more religious. But the enduring question 
is whether these benefits are produced by marriage or whether 
happy and healthy people are the ones who are more likely to 
marry to begin with. I believe that the evidence suggests that both 
are true. 

So why does marriage have these effects? First, married people 
have someone to remind them about appointments with doctors, or 
to help them in times of illness or trouble, to carry some of the 
weight of daily obligations — what two researchers have called “the 
nagging factor.” Second, married people are better able to endure 
difficult times because they typically have higher commitment to 
one another. The here-and-now problems are understood as some- 
thing that will probably pass, or can justified by a shared past or 
an imagined future. 

But, most importantly, marriage is a social institution. There are 
widely understood standards for what married people should and 
should not do. This cannot be said about any other existing form 
of intimate relationship. The “shoulds” include waiting until one is 
mature before being married, having and caring for children, being 
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economically independent of parents, providing for one’s partner, 
being sexually and emotionally faithful, and caring for family mem- 
bers in times of trouble. The “should nots” include abuse, violence, 
abandonment, adultery, sharing intimate secrets with strangers. In 
short, the norms of marriage resemble the vows that are tradition- 
ally spoken in wedding ceremonies. But these vows are more than 
personal promises. Other people, including parents, friends, and 
relatives, share those beliefs, and will react when people violate 
them. 

Married people are treated differently than unmarried people 
are. Insurers and employers value the stability and maturity asso- 
ciated with this status. Married people are subject to different 
laws, they’re held to different standards. It would be difficult to 
imagine that such expectations have no consequence. And, indeed, 
I think they do. 

Turning now to the implications of divorce, women’s economic 
well-being declines by a third following divorce. After their divorce, 
a quarter of mothers experience a decline of more than 50 percent 
in their standard of living. Divorce also affects a woman’s chance 
of becoming poor. One in five previously non-poor mothers become 
poor after a divorce. And unlike their ex-husbands, poor mothers 
are less likely to escape from poverty if their marriages are dis- 
rupted. Only 60 percent of divorced mothers are awarded any child 
support, and only 44 percent receive anything. 

Divorce also disrupts ties across generations, especially among 
men. Men often lose touch with their children following divorce, 
and only half of older men report weekly contact with their chil- 
dren. But nine in ten never-divorced older fathers are in touch with 
their children weekly. Adult children whose parents divorced report 
very poor relations with their fathers. 

The disruption of intergenerational ties between men and their 
children has implications for public policy. Historically, children, 
and especially daughters, have provided most of the care needed by 
older parents in declining health. This informal system of kinship 
care is now being strained, and may break. Divorce disrupts kin- 
ship ties and leaves many older people, especially men, without rel- 
atives to care for them. How will we, as a society, provide care 
needed by the huge number of baby boomers who have divorced? 

To conclude, non-family living has important social consequences. 
Historically, very few people lived outside of families. Indeed, the 
practice was either prohibited by law or heavily taxed for most of 
our history, because non-family living has always been perceived as 
a threat to social order. When people are not members of a family, 
social control and the provision of care are more difficult. There is 
no public arrangement capable of monitoring and controlling be- 
havior as effectively as other family members, nor is there any bet- 
ter method of providing for dependent adults and children. 

Marriage has always been the method that society has relied 
upon to allocate the responsibilities for children and for dependent 
elderly adults. It has also been the primary method of controlling 
behavior and limiting deviance. Accordingly, a compassionate gov- 
ernment has a legitimate interest in encouraging healthy and sta- 
ble marriages. 

Thank you. 
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[The prepared statement of Dr. Nock follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Steven L. Nock, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology and 
Psychology, University of Virginia 

Trends in Marriage and Divorce: Implications for Adults 

Senator Brownback, members of the Committee, ladies and gentlemen. Thank you 
for allowing me to share my thoughts on the implications of trends in marriage and 
divorce for adults in America. 

I am currently Professor of Sociology and Psychology at the University of Virginia 
where I have devoted a career to the study of these issues. For 28 years I have in- 
vestigated the consequences of marriage, divorce, unmarried childbearing, and co- 
habitation for adults and for American society. My work has convinced me that mar- 
riage is the primary source of well being for adults. It is also of great importance 
for an orderly society. 

I begin my testimony by reviewing basic demographic trends in marriage, divorce, 
and cohabitation. I have prepared some graphs to help illustrate the magnitude of 
the changes in each of these matters. After I review these trends, I will summarize 
the research on their consequences for adults. 

I. Trends in Marriage, Cohabitation, and Divoree 

1. Marriage is being delayed as seen in Figure 1. In 1950, half of men’s first mar- 
riages had already occurred by the time they turned 23 (22.8.) Half of women’s mar- 
riages had occurred by the time they reached 20 (20.3.) Today, the corresponding 
ages are 27 (26.9) for men and 25 (25.3) for women.i Though the 1950s family is 
now regarded as anomalous, current ages at first marriage are the highest in Amer- 
ican history. 

But while waiting longer to marry, Americans are not rejecting marriage. We esti- 
mate that nine in ten young people (87 percent of men, 89 percent of women) will 
eventually marry. However, marriage rates are declining for blacks. While over 90 
percent of young white women are projected to marry, only two-thirds of black 
women are.^ In sum, while the overwhelming majority of young Americans will 
eventually marry, they will wait many more years than their parents did before 
doing so. 

2. Delayed marriage means there are fewer married people in the population at 
any point in time as seen in Figure 2. A smaller fraction of all adults in America 
is currently married than was true for most of the 20th century. About six in ten 
(57.3 percent) men, and about half of all adult women (54.2 percent) are currently 
married (note that Figure 2 begins at 50 percent)^ 

3. Postponing marriage does not mean that people are postponing intimate living 
arrangements. Figure 3 shows that unmarried cohabitation has increased dramati- 
cally. In 1960, there were fewer than half a million such couples (444,000). Today 
there are almost five million (4,899,000). An unmarried couple now maintains one 
in twenty households.^ 

A growing fraction of unmarried couples have children. The Census Bureau esti- 
mates that 40.9 percent of cohabiting couples have a resident child under 18 who 
is related to one or both adults. The corresponding figure for married spouses is 45.6 
percent. In short, cohabiting couple households are almost as likely as married cou- 
ple households to include children. Cohabiting couples with children are 5.7 percent 
of all partners with children.® 


lU.S. Bureau of the Census. 2004. Estimated Median Age at First Marriage, by Sex: 1890 
to the Present http:! / www.census.gov / population / www I socdemo I hh-fam.html#history 

2 Raley, R. Kelly. 2000. “Recent trends and differentials in marriage and cohabitation: The 
United States. Pp 19—39 in The Ties That Bind: Perspectives on Marriage and Cohabitation, 
edited by Linda J. Waite, Christine A. Bachrach, Michelle Hinden, Elizabeth Thomson, and 
Arland T. Thornton. New York: Aldine de Gruyter. 

3 Table: Marital Status of the Population 15 Years Old and Over, by Sex and Race: 1950 to 
Present, http:! j www.census.gov / population I www i socdemo I hh-fam.html#history 

^ Table: Unmarried-Couple Households, by Presence of Children: 1960 to Present. http:j / 
WWW. census. gov /population I WWW I socdemo I hh-fam.html#history. See also, Casper, Lynne M., 
and Suzanne M. Bianchi. 2002. Continuity and Change in the American Family. Thousand Oaks: 
Sage Publications. 

® Fields, Jason and Lynne M. Casper. 2000. “America’s Families and Living Arrangements.” 
U.S. Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports, P—20, No. 537 (Fields and Casper, 
2000:13-15) 
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Over half of all marriages are now preceded by cohabitation. Cohabitation is also 
becoming an alternative to marriage, or remarriage.® 

4. Four in ten (42 percent) first marriages are predicted to end in divorce. Figure 
4 shows how the divorce rate soared in the late 1960s before peaking in 1982. Since 
then, it has declined very modestly each year.'^ 

5. Current trends result in fewer people living in families as seen in Figure 5. A 
growing fraction of Americans do not live in any family based on blood or marriage. 
One third (32 percent) of all households are currently maintained by a single man 
or woman. 

/ will now review the evidence on the consequences of marriage. 

II. Consequences of Trends in Marriage and Divorce 

1. Marriage contributes to health, happiness, and overall well-being for men and 
women. Most social scientists agree that married people live longer, and enjoy better 
physical and mental health. They have lower rates of suicide, fatal accidents, acute 
and chronic illnesses, alcoholism and depression than unmarried people.® They are 
more likely to save and invest money, and they have better sex lives.® They earn 
more, advance faster in occupations, are more generous, more involved in commu- 
nity organizations, and are more religious. 

The enduring question is whether these benefits are produced by marriage, or 
whether healthier and happier people are the ones most likely to marry anyway. 
In my opinion, both are true. There is now convincing evidence that getting married 
changes people. But there is also evidence that happier, healthier, and more produc- 
tive individuals are more likely to marry, and stay married, in the first place. 

2. Why does marriage have these effects! Let me mention just a few reasons. First, 
there are consequences of a shared life. Married people have someone to remind 
them about appointments with doctors, to help in times of illness and need, and to 
carry some of the weight of daily obligations of family life. Two researchers describe 
part of the benefits of marriage as a result of “The nagging factor” 

Second, married people are better able to endure difficult times because they typi- 
cally have a higher commitment to one another than is found in other relationships. 
This means that their here-and-now problems are understood as something that will 
probably pass, or can be justified by a shared past or imagined future. 

But most importantly, marriage is a social institution. There are standards for 
what married people should and should not do. This cannot be said about any other 
form of intimate relationship. The “shoulds” include waiting until one is mature be- 
fore marrying, having and caring for children, being economically independent of 
parents and others, providing for one’s partner (economically, emotionally), being 
sexually and emotionally faithful, and caring for family members in times of trouble. 

The “should nots” include abuse and violence, abandonment, adultery, and shar- 
ing intimate ‘family secrets’ with strangers. In short, the norms of marriage are like 
the vows traditionally spoken in wedding ceremonies ie.g., to have and to hold, from 
this day forward, for better for worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness and in 
health, to love and to cherish until we are parted by death.) 

But these vows are more than personal promises. Other people, including parents, 
friends, and relatives share these beliefs and will react when people violate them. 
Married people are treated differently than unmarried people. Insurers and employ- 
ers value the stability and maturity associated with the status. Married people are 
subject to different laws. They are held to different standards. It would be difficult 
to imagine that such expectations have no consequence. And, in fact, they have 
enormous consequences. 

Turning now to the issue of divorce. 

3. Divorce harms women’s economic circumstances. Women’s economic well being 
(income-to-needs) declines by a third (36 percent) following divorce (but improves 28 
percent for fathers. A quarter (25 percent) of mothers experience a decline of more 


®Bumpass, Larry L, and Hsien-Hen Lu. 2002. “Trends in cohabitation and Implications for 
Children’s Family Contexts in the United States.” Population Studies 54: 29-41. 

"^Casper and Bianchi, 2002. Bramlett, M. D., and W. D. Mosher. 2002. “Cohabitation, Mar- 
riage, Divorce, and Remarriage in the United States.” National Center for Health Statistics. 
Vital Health Statistics 23 (22). 

®Nock, Steven L. Marriage in Men’s Lives. 1998. New York: Oxford University Press. 

® Waite, Linda J. and Maggie Gallagher. 2000. The Case for Marriage: Why Married People 
are Happier, Healthier, and Better Off Financially. New York: Doubleday. 

“Nock, 1998. 

Waite and Gallagher. 2000. 

12 Waite and Gallagher. 2000. 

i^Nock, Steven L. 1998. ’’Turn-Taking as Rational Behavior.” Social Science Research 27:235- 
244. 
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than 50 percent in their income relative to needs (compared with only 5 percent of 
fathers). 

Divorce affects a woman’s chance of becoming poor. About one in five (19 percent) 
previously non-poor mothers falls into poverty following marital separation. And un- 
like their ex-husbands, poor mothers are less likely to escape from poverty if their 
marriages are disrupted.^® Women’s economic problems after divorce are also re- 
lated to the fact that only 60 percent of divorced mothers are awarded any child- 
support, and only 44 percent actually receive any support from their ex husband. 

4. Divorce disrupts ties across generations. Men often lose touch with their chil- 
dren following divorce. Only half of older divorced men report weekly contact with 
their children. But nine in ten (90 percent) never-divorced older fathers are in touch 
with their children weekly. Adult children whose parents divorced report very poor 
relationships with their fathers. 

The disruption of intergenerational ties between men and their children has im- 
plications for public policy. Historically, children (especially daughters) have pro- 
vided most of the care needed by older parents in declining health. This informal 
system of kinship care is now being strained and may break. Divorce disrupts kin- 
ship ties and leaves many older people, especially men, without relatives to care for 
them. How will we, as a society provide the care needed by the huge number of 
Baby Boomers who have divorced? How can we afford to provide the care that chil- 
dren and kin have traditionally given? 

To eonclude, non-family living has important social consequences. Historically, 
very few people lived outside of families. Indeed, the practice was either prohibited 
by law, or heavily teixed for most of our history because non-family living has al- 
ways been perceived as a threat to social order i®. When people are not members 
of a family, social control and the provision of care are more difficult. There is no 
public arrangement capable of monitoring and controlling behavior as effectively as 
other family members. Nor is there any better method of providing for dependent 
adults and children. 

Marriage has always been the method that societies relied on to allocate respon- 
sibilities for children and dependent elderly adults. It has also been the primary 
method of controlling behavior and limiting deviance. Accordingly, a compassionate 
government has a legitimate interest in encouraging healthy and stable marriages. 

Thank you. 


i^Bianchi, Suzanne M., Lekha Subaiya, and Joan R. Kahn. 1999. “The Gender Gap in the 
Economic well-being of Nonresident Fathers and Custodial Mothers.” Demography 36 (No 2) 
195-203. 

i®Bianchi, Subaiya, and Kahn 1999; Smock, Pamela J., Wendy D. Manning, and Sanjiv 
Gupta. 1999. “The Effect of Divorce on Women’s Economic Well-Being.” American Sociological 
Review 64: 794-812 

i®U.S. Bureau of the Census. Child support for custodial mothers and fathers. Current popu- 
lation reports, Series P20— 212. Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office. 

Cooney, Teresa M and Peter Uhlenberg. 1990. “The role of divorce in men’s relations with 
their adult children after mid-life. Journal of Marriage and the Family 52: 677-688; see also 
Aquilino, William S. 1994. Journal of Marriage and the Family, Vol. 56: 295—313. 
i®Nock, Steven L. The Costs of Privacy. 1993. New York: Aldine de Gruyter. 
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Figire 3 

Unmarried Couple Households 
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Figire 4 
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Figure 5 


Living Arrangements of Adults 
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Senator Brownback. Thank you, Dr. Nock. 
Dr. Zill? 


STATEMENT OF NICHOLAS ZILL, Ph.D., VICE PRESIDENT AND 

DIRECTOR, CHILD AND FAMILY STUDY AREA, WESTAT, INC. 

Dr. Zill. Thank you, Senator Brownhack. 

I’ve heen asked to summarize what recent research has revealed 
about the relationships between the family situations in which chil- 
dren are reared and indicators of young people’s development and 
welfare. 

Since the 1960s, there have been a considerable number of social 
science studies of children’s well-being based on large, representa- 
tive samples of American children and youth. The results of these 
studies have all pointed to the conclusion that children do best 
when they grow up in a household that contains both their parents, 
their biological father as well as their biological mother, who are 
legally married to one another. All other family types — single-par- 
ent families, stepfamilies, foster families — show less good outcomes 
for children. 

Family situations in which children are reared have been found 
to be significantly related not only to young people’s emotional 
well-being, but also to their physical health and safety, their aca- 
demic achievement, and their moral and social development. And 
these relationships remain significant after controlling for related 
factors, like parent education level, family income, and family size. 

I’ve prepared a summary of representative research findings, and 
ask that it be entered into the record along with my testimony. 

Senator Brownback. Yes, without objection. Pull that micro- 
phone a little closer to you, too, if you would. Dr. Zill. 
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Dr. ZiLL. The 2003 edition of the annual report published by the 
Federal Interagency Forum on Child and Family Statistics contains 
the following statement. “On average, the presence of two married 
parents is associated with more favorable outcomes for children, 
both through and independent of added income. Children who live 
in a household with only one parent are substantially more likely 
to have family incomes below the poverty line and to have more 
difficulty in their lives than are children who live in a household 
with two married parents.” 

The Interagency report does not distinguish between two-parent 
biological, step, or adoptive families, but, in fact, the research evi- 
dence clearly showed that indicators of children’s achievement and 
social behavior are more favorable in two-parent biological families 
than in two-parent step, adoptive, or foster families. 

The continuing problem for our society is that many of today’s 
children are not growing up in the ideal two-parent married-couple 
family situation. Survey data from the Census Bureau tells us that 
nearly a quarter of American children under the age of 18 are liv- 
ing only with their mothers, typically as a result of marital separa- 
tion or divorce or birth outside of marriage. Five percent are living 
with their fathers only, and another 4 percent are living with nei- 
ther parent — in foster families, for example. Somewhere between 
10 and 15 percent of children are living in a stepfamily situation 
with their mother and a stepfather, or their father and a step- 
mother. So although the Census Bureau reports that 69 percent of 
U.S. children are living with two married parents, the proportion 
living with two married biological parents is more like 55 percent — 
a majority, but a slim majority. 

Furthermore, up until recently the Nation was experiencing a 
decades-long decline in the proportion of children living with two 
married parents. It has only been in the late 1990s and the early 
2000s that the percentage of children living with both parents has 
stabilized, and even increased slightly. But it is still the case that 
a large minority of all U.S. children are living in single-parent or 
stepfamily situations. And for African-American children in the 
U.S., it is a majority that live with only one parent or neither par- 
ent. 

Even if one accepts the importance of the family situation for 
children’s well-being, the question remains as to what government 
policy can do about it. Many Americans believe that decisions 
about marriage, childbearing, and family formation are inherently 
private matters, things that the government should intrude in only 
minimally, if at all. 

Recently, the Bush Administration and Congress have put in 
place a number of relatively modest initiatives to try to promote 
healthy marriage and marriage education in low-income commu- 
nities where marriage, and childbearing within marriage, have be- 
come practically extinct. I believe that these initiatives should be 
welcomed as fresh approaches to the persistent problems of child- 
hood poverty and a lack of social advancement of young people who 
must grow up in low-income urban and rural communities in the 
U.S. These initiatives seem quite appropriate as long as they are 
coupled with careful evaluation studies aimed at determining just 
how effective these programs turn out to be at achieving their stat- 
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ed goals. It is my understanding that such evaluation studies are 
being, and will be, conducted. 

I would argue, however, that existing marriage promotion pro- 
grams need to be coupled with other government-sponsored efforts 
that would complement and perhaps be ultimately more significant 
than the current initiatives. 

Among the efforts I would recommend are the following: 

One, public education campaigns that make the research findings 
about the importance of marriage to children better known, espe- 
cially to the Nation’s adolescents and young adults. 

Two, more effective child-support enforcement among unmarried 
fathers to help ensure that the action of fathering a child has real 
consequences for the young men involved. 

Three, new school-based marriage education and extracurricular 
activity programs focused on young people who are not doing well 
in school and who are in greatest danger of dropping out and bear- 
ing or fathering children outside of marriage. 

Four, maintaining or strengthening tax-credit and childcare poli- 
cies that make it easier for working poor married families to main- 
tain a decent standard of living and find adequate care for their 
children while both parents are working. 

Five, not returning to the failed welfare policies of the past that 
encouraged unmarried childbearing and marital breakup. 

Six, sponsoring experimental and quasi-experimental research 
that investigates the efficacy of new approaches to promoting and 
preserving marriage. 

While there is still much to be learned about the determinants 
of children’s healthy development, existing evidence about the im- 
portance of parental marriage for child well-being is extensive 
enough and compelling enough to justify acting on it now to benefit 
American children. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Zill follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Nicholas Zill, Ph.D., Vice President and Director, 
Child and Family Study Area, Westat, Inc. 

Good afternoon. My name is Nicholas Zill. I am the Director of Child and Family 
Studies at Westat, a social science research firm in the Washington area. For the 
last 29 years, I have heen conducting large-scale studies of the health, learning, and 
behavior of our Nation’s children and working to develop better statistical indicators 
of child and family well-being. I have been asked to summarize what recent re- 
search has revealed about the relationships between the family situations in which 
children are reared and indicators of young people’s development and welfare. 

Since the 1960s, there have been a considerable number of social science studies 
of children’s well-being based on large, representative samples of American children 
and youth. Most of these studies were sponsored by U.S. Government agencies, such 
as the Department of Health and Human Services, the Department of Education, 
or the Department of Labor. Others were sponsored by private foundations, like the 
National Survey of American Families and the National Survey of Children, the lat- 
ter of which I had the honor of directing. The studies have made use of various com- 
binations of study methods, such as physical examination or achievement testing of 
children, interviews with parents, questionnaires filled out by teachers, and inter- 
views or questionnaires completed by children and youth themselves. Several of the 
studies have had a longitudinal component, wherein the same children were fol- 
lowed and studied repeatedly over time as the children developed into adolescents 
and young adults. 

The results of these studies have all pointed to the conclusion that children do 
best when they grow up in a household that contains both their parents — their bio- 
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logical father as well as their biological mother — who are legally married to one an- 
other. All other family types — single-parent families, step families, foster families — 
show less good outcomes for children. The family situations in which children are 
reared have been found to be significantly related not only to young people’s emo- 
tional well-being, but also to their physical health and safety, their academic 
achievement, and their moral and social development. And these relationships re- 
main significant after controlling for related factors like parent education level, fam- 
ily income, and family size. 

The 2003 edition of the annual report published by the Federal Interagency 
Forum on Child and Family Statistics contains the following statement: “On aver- 
age, the presence of two married parents is associated with more favorable outcomes 
for children both through, and independent of, added income. Children who live in 
a household with only one parent are substantially more likely to have family in- 
comes below the poverty line, and to have more difficulty in their lives than are chil- 
dren who live in a household with two married parents.” The report also notes an 
association between the number of parents a child lives with and “the economic, pa- 
rental, and community resources available to children.” Although the Interagency 
report does not distinguish between two-parent biological, step, or adoptive families, 
in fact, the research evidence clearly shows that indicators of children’s achievement 
and social behavior are more favorable in two parent biological families than in two- 
parent step, adoptive, or foster families. 

Now all of this may strike the skeptical layman as another instance of social 
science elaborately and expensively demonstrating the obvious. But it was not so 
long ago that the late Senator Patrick Moynihan provoked a firestorm of criticism 
when he wrote a report noting that the explosive growth of single-parent families 
might be hindering the advancement of African-Americans. It was not so long ago 
that social scientists were publicly chastised for saying that some types of family 
environment were more favorable for children’s development than others. Many re- 
spected scholars and policy analysts claimed that the fact that a child came from 
a single-parent family or stepfamily had no particular bearing on how well he or 
she did in school or in life. Single-parent families and stepfamilies were simply dif- 
ferent from, not necessarily more stressful or less supportive than two-parent, mar- 
ried-couple families. Single-parent families were even seen as having “hidden 
strengths,” such as the presence of warm, nurturing grandmothers who taught chil- 
dren about their heritage and bolstered their self-esteem. It was only when a large 
body of consistent research evidence accumulated that it became broadly acceptable 
for social scientists and policy commentators to state what most members of the 
general public believed all along, that two-parent families are better for children. 

The continuing problem for our society is that many of today’s children are not 
growing up in the ideal two-parent, married-couple family situation. Survey data 
from the U.S. Census Bureau tell us that nearly a quarter of American children 
under the age of 18 are living with only their mothers, typically as a result of mar- 
ital separation or divorce or birth outside of marriage. Five percent are living with 
only their fathers and another four percent are living with neither parent. Some- 
where between 10 and 15 percent of children are living in a stepfamily situation, 
with their mother and a stepfather or their father and a stepmother. So, although 
the Census Bureau reports that 69 percent of U.S. children are living with two mar- 
ried parents, the proportion living with two married biological parents is more like 
56 percent: a majority, but a slim majority. 

Furthermore, up until recently the Nation was experiencing a decades-long de- 
cline in the proportion of children living with two married parents. The U.S. divorce 
rate doubled between the late 1960s and the late 1970s. It stabilized and even de- 
clined slightly after that, but remains at a high level. The proportion of children 
born outside of marriage grew exponentially between the 1960s and the mid-1990s. 
It too finally leveled off, but remains very high by historical standards. About one 
child in three born in the United States today is born to unmarried parents, many 
of whom will never get married to one another. There was also a decline in the 
number of children born to married couples. As a result of these marital and child- 
bearing trends, the proportion of children living with both parents declined from 
about two-thirds in the early 1980s to about 57 percent in the early 1990s. It has 
only been in the late 1990s and early 2000s that the percentage of children living 
with both parents has stabilized and even increased slightly. But it is still the case 
that a large minority of all U.S. children is living in single parent or stepfamily situ- 
ations, as we have just observed. And for African-American children in the U.S., it 
is a majority that is living with only one parent or neither parent. 

Even if one accepts the importance of the family situation for children’s well- 
being, a question remains as to what government policy can do about it. Many 
Americans believe that decisions about marriage, childbearing, and family formation 
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are inherently private matters, things that the government should intrude in only 
minimally, if at all. Recently, the Bush Administration and Congress have put in 
place a number of relatively modest initiatives to try to promote healthy marriage 
and marriage education in low-income communities where marriage and child- 
bearing within marriage have been practically extinct. I believe that these initia- 
tives should be welcomed as fresh approaches to the persistent problems of child- 
hood poverty and a lack of social advancement among young people who must grow 
up in low-income urban and rural communities in the U.S. These initiatives seem 
quite appropriate as long as they are coupled with careful evaluation studies aimed 
at determining just how effective these programs turn out to be at achieving their 
stated goals. It is my understanding that such evaluation studies are being and will 
be conducted. 

I would argue, however, that existing marriage promotion programs need to be 
coupled with other government-sponsored efforts that would complement and per- 
haps be ultimately more significant than the current initiatives. Among the efforts 
I would recommend are the following: 

• Public education campaigns that make the research findings about the impor- 
tance of marriage to children better known, especially to the Nation’s adoles- 
cents and young adults. Such campaigns should communicate the implications 
of the research findings outlined above in a clear and compelling manner. 

• More effective child support enforcement among unmarried fathers, to help en- 
sure that the action of fathering a child has real consequences for the young 
men involved. By getting more young men to live up to their financial respon- 
sibilities, we will not only be improving the lot of their children. We will be 
helping to reduce the frequency of unmarried conception in the future. 

• New school-based marriage education and extracurricular activity programs fo- 
cused on young people who are not doing well in school and who are in greatest 
danger of dropping out and bearing or fathering children outside of marriage. 

• Maintaining or strengthening tax credit and child care policies that make it 
easier for working poor married families to maintain a decent standard of living 
and find adequate substitute care for their children while both parents are 
working. 

• NOT returning to the failed welfare policies of the past that encouraged unmar- 
ried childbearing and marital breakup. 

• Sponsoring experimental and quasi-experimental research that investigates the 
efficacy of new approaches to promoting and preserving marriage among young 
people, especially those from low education and low income family backgrounds. 

While there is still much to be learned about the determinants of children’s 
healthy development, existing evidence about the importance of parental marriage 
for child well-being is extensive enough and compelling enough to justify acting on 
it now to benefit American children. 


Representative Research Findings Related to Impact of Marriage and 
Divorce on Children 

Compiled by Nicholas Zill, Ph.D., Westat 

Marriage and divorce and the economic well-being of children 

• U.S. children under the age of 18 living with mothers who have never married 
have a poverty rate (47 percent) that is 6 times higher than the poverty rate 
(7.8 percent) for children living with married mothers and fathers. Children liv- 
ing with divorced mothers have a poverty rate (27.4 percent) that is 3 and a 
half time higher than the poverty rate for children in married-couple families. 

— Nicholas Zill, Westat, 2004. Analysis of data from the 2002 Current Popu- 
lation Survey, U.S. Bureau of the Census and Department of Labor 

• U.S. children under the age of 18 living with mothers who have never married 
have a welfare dependency rate (18.1 percent) that is 11 times greater than the 
dependency rate (1.6 percent) for children living with married mothers and fa- 
thers. Children living with divorced mothers have a dependency rate (7.1 per- 
cent) that is 4 times higher than the welfare receipt rate for children in married 
couple families. 

— Nicholas Zill, Westat, 2004. Analysis of data from the 2002 Current Popu- 
lation Survey, U.S. Bureau of the Census and Department of Labor 
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• The presence or absence of three protective factors at a child’s birth are closely 
related to the child’s chances of living in poverty at the time he or she begins 
elementary school. The three protective factors are: (1) whether the child’s 
mother is married; (2) whether she is 20 years of age or older at the time of 
the child’s birth; and (3) whether she has completed high school. If all three of 
these protective factors are present, the child’s chances of growing up in poverty 
are only 7 percent. If one protective factor is missing, the risk of child poverty 
nearly quadruples, to 27 percent. If two protective factors are absent, the risk 
of child poverty is six times greater, 42 percent. And if all three protective fac- 
tors are lacking — if the mother is an unmarried teen high school dropout at the 
child’s birth — the risk of child poverty is nine times greater, 64 percent. 

— Kevin O’Donnell and Nicholas Zill, Westat, 2004. Analysis of data from 
the Early Childhood Longitudinal Study of the Kindergarten Cohort of 
1998-99, NCES, U.S. Department of Education. 

Psychological and achievement correlates of parental divorce in young adulthood 

Compared to young adults whose parents had not divorced, U.S. young adults of 
ages 18-22 whose parents had divorced showed the following elevated rates of emo- 
tional, behavioral, and achievement problems. They were: 

• Twice as likely to have poor relationships with their fathers: 65 percent versus 
29 percent; 

• Nearly twice as likely to have ever received psychological help: 41 percent 
versus 22 percent; 

• Nearly twice as likely to have poor relationships with their mothers: 30 percent 
versus 16 percent; 

• Twice as likely to have dropped out of high school: 27 percent versus 13 percent; 

• Twice as likely to show a high rate of current problem behavior: 19 percent 
versus 8 percent. 

— Nicholas Zill, Donna Morrison, & Mary Jo Coiro, Journal of Family Psy- 
chology, 1993. Findings from the longitudinal National Survey of Children, 
1976 to 1987. 

Achievement and school adjustment problems of school-aged children from different 
family situations 

Compared to children living with married mothers and fathers, children aged 7- 
17 living with never married mothers showed the following elevated rates of achieve- 
ment and school adjustment problems. They were: 

• 1.6 times more likely to rank in the bottom of the class: 60 percent versus 38 
percent: 

• 2.5 times more likely to have repeated a grade: 33 percent versus 13 percent; 

• 3.4 times more likely to have been suspended from school: 17 percent versus 

5 percent. 

Compared to children living with married mothers and fathers, children aged 7- 
17 living with separated or divorced mothers showed the following elevated rates of 
achievement and school adjustment problems. They were: 

• 1.3 times more likely to rank in the bottom of the class: 51 percent versus 38 
percent; 

• 1.8 times more likely to have repeated a grade: 23 percent versus 13 percent; 

• 2.4 times more likely to have been suspended from school: 12 percent versus 

5 percent. 

Compared to children living with married mothers and fathers, children aged 7- 
17 living with remarried mothers and stepfathers showed the following elevated 
rates of school adjustment problems. They were: 

• 1.8 times more likely to have repeated a grade: 24 percent versus 13 percent; 

• twice as likely to have been suspended from school: 10 percent versus 5 percent. 

— Nicholas Zill, Family Change and Student Achievement, 1996. Data from 
the 1988 National Health Interview Survey, NCHS, U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you. That’s very clear testimony, 
very interesting, and informative. 

Mr. Berlin, thank you for joining us. 
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STATEMENT OF GORDON BERLIN, 

EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, MDRC 

Mr. Berlin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I’m honored to he invited 
to appear before you today to discuss what we do and don’t know 
about the effects of marriage and divorce on families and children, 
and about what policies might work to promote and strengthen 
healthy marriages, especially among the poor. 

MDRC is a non-partisan research organization dedicated to 
learning what works to improve the well-being of disadvantaged 
families and children, and we try hard to emphasize the science in 
the social sciences, especially by trying to use the most rigorous 
methods possible, typically experimental designs similar to those 
required by the FDA, to determine whether the Nation’s social poli- 
cies and programs are effective. 

We used these methods in evaluating the Minnesota Family In- 
vestment Program, a program that supplemented the earnings of 
low-wage workers, and had surprisingly strong initial effects on the 
likelihood that two-parent families would stay together. And we 
hope to use these same methods, in partnership with the Nation’s 
leading marital scholars and practitioners, and under the direction 
of staff at Department of Health and Human Services, to learn 
whether marital education, family counseling, and related services 
are effective in promoting and strengthening healthy marriages 
among low-income populations. 

My prepared remarks provide a historical summary on the re- 
search to date on this topic, beginning with Senator Moynihan’s 
landmark, if controversial, 1960 study of trends in single parent- 
hood and the black family; fast forwarding through more than 
three decades of research by psychologists, sociologists, and demog- 
raphers on the effects of single parenthood on the life prospects of 
children; past 15 years of pioneering efforts by sociologists and psy- 
chologists to develop, test, and evaluate the effectiveness of various 
models of marital education; up to the present, where we see an 
historic coming together of longitudinal survey data telling us that 
the poor share the broader society’s commitment to marriage with 
studies of the effectiveness of marital education programs, which 
suggest that it is possible to successfully intervene to promote 
healthy marriages. 

To summarize my conclusions: 

First, on average, children who grow up in an intact two-parent 
family, with both biological parents present, do better on a wide 
range of outcomes than children who grow up in a single-parent 
household. Single-parenthood is not the only, nor the most impor- 
tant, cause of the higher rates of school dropout and youth unem- 
ployment and other negative outcomes we see among these chil- 
dren, but it is an important factor. 

Second, an emerging body of evidence demonstrates that marital 
education, family counseling, and related services can improve mid- 
dle-class couples’ communication and problem-solving skills, result- 
ing initially in increased marital satisfaction and reduced divorce, 
although the effects on divorce seem to dissipate over time. 

Third, we do not yet have evidence to tell us whether marital- 
education services could be effective in reducing marital stress and 
eventual divorce among low-income populations or in promoting 
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marriage among the unmarried. Not surprisingly, low-income cou- 
ples face a wide range of stresses that middle-class families do not. 
They are more likely to experience job loss, have an unexpected 
health or family crisis, be the victim of a violent crime, and so 
forth; yet, by definition, they have fewer financial resources with 
which to respond to these chronic and acute stresses, and less time 
to dedicate to the relationship-building that can help a marriage 
survive such crises. 

While it seems likely that the skills marital-education programs 
teach could make an important difference — that is, reducing nega- 
tive exchanges, like anger, criticism, and blaming — and strength- 
ening positive behaviors — like expressions of support, humor, and 
affection — it is also possible that these skills could be overwhelmed 
by the added problems low-income couples face. 

My fourth point — these concerns raise the question of whether 
strategies to combine marital education with strategies to more di- 
rectly address the job and income and related needs of low-income 
couples are needed. We don’t have good evidence on which to base 
policy in this area. 

The Minnesota Family Investment Program, which provided em- 
ployment assistance with earnings support to welfare recipients 
who took low-wage jobs, had a large effect on the likelihood that 
two-parent families would stay together, primarily by reducing sep- 
arations. But the program’s long-term, six year afterward effects on 
divorce was uncertain and less convincing. 

In short, the problem and the goal are reasonably clear, and, im- 
portantly, we have promising evidence on what might work to en- 
courage and strengthen healthy marriages. But there are also a 
number of open questions about the effectiveness of government 
policies to encourage and strengthen marriage among the poor. 

Recognizing the importance of obtaining reliable answers to 
these questions, the Administration for Children and Families and 
the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services has launched 
two large-scale social experiments to learn whether and what types 
of policies and programs might successfully strengthen marriage as 
an institution among low-income populations. Evidence matters in 
our national quest to improve the well-being of families and chil- 
dren. Done well, we think these studies should provide that evi- 
dence in the marital-education field. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Berlin follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Gordon Berlin, Executive Vice President, MDRC 

Chairman Brownback, Senator Lautenberg, and Members of the Subcommittee: 

My name is Gordon Berlin. I am the Executive Vice President of MDRC, a unique 
nonpartisan social policy research and demonstration organization dedicated to 
learning what works to improve the well-being of disadvantaged families. We strive 
to achieve this mission by conducting real world field tests of new policy and pro- 
gram ideas using the most rigorous methods possible to assess their effectiveness. 

I am honored to be invited to address your committee about what we know and 
do not know about the effects of marriage and divorce on families and children and 
about what policies and programs might work to promote and strengthen healthy 
marriages, especially among the poor. My goal is to briefly summarize the evidence 
in three areas: (1) what we know about the effects of marriage, divorce, and single 
parenthood on children; (2) what we know about the effectiveness of policies and 
programs that seek to stem persistently high rates of divorce and out-of-wedlock 
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childbearing; and (3) what we know about the likely effects of these policies on low- 
income families and children. The central focus of my remarks will be to explicate 
the role that marital education, family counseling, and related services might play 
in promoting and strengthening healthy marriages and to discuss what we know 
about the potential of strategies that seek to ameliorate the key stressors (for exam- 
ple, job loss, lack of income, domestic violence, and childbearing) that make it dif- 
ficult to form marriages in the first place or act as a catalyst that eventually breaks 
up existing marriages. 

To summarize my conclusions: 

• First, children who grow up in an intact, two-parent family with both biological 
parents present do better on a wide range of outcomes than children who grow 
up in a single-parent family. Single parenthood is not the only, nor even the 
most important, cause of the higher rates of school dropout, teenage pregnancy, 
juvenile delinquency, or other negative outcomes we see; but it does contribute 
independently to these problems. Neither does single parenthood guarantee that 
children will not succeed; many, if not most, children who grow up in a single- 
parent household do succeed. 

• Second, an emerging body of evidence suggests that marital education, family 
counseling, and related services can improve middle-class couples’ communica- 
tion and problem-solving skills, resulting initially in greater marital satisfaction 
and, in some cases, reduced divorce, although these effects appear to fade over 
time. 

• Third, we do not know whether these same marital education services would 
be effective in reducing marital stress and eventual divorce among low-income 
populations or in promoting marriage among the unmarried. Low-income popu- 
lations confront a wide range of stressors that middle-class families do not. The 
evidence is limited, and mixed, on whether strategies designed to overcome 
these stressors, for example, by providing job search assistance or by supple- 
menting low earnings, rather than relying solely on teaching marital commu- 
nication and problem-solving skills would also increase the likelihood that low- 
income couples would marry or that married couples would stay together. 

• Fourth, to find out whether and what types of policies and programs might suc- 
cessfully strengthen marriage as an institution among low-income populations 
as well as among a wide variety of ethnically and culturally diverse populations, 
our national focus should be on the design, implementation, and rigorous eval- 
uation of these initiatives. 

Marriage, Divorce, and Single Parenthood 

Encouraging and supporting healthy marriages is a cornerstone of the Bush Ad- 
ministration’s proposed policies for addressing the poverty-related woes of single- 
parent households and, importantly, for improving the well-being of low-income chil- 
dren. The rationale is reasonably straightforward: About a third of all children born 
in the United States each year are born out of wedlock. Similarly, about half of all 
first marriages end in divorce, and when children are involved, many of the result- 
ing single-parent households are poor. For example, less than 10 percent of married 
couples with children are poor as compared with about 35 to 40 percent of single- 
mother families. The combination of an alarmingly high proportion of all new births 
occurring out of wedlock and discouragingly high divorce rates among families with 
children ensures that the majority of America’s children will spend a significant 
amount of their childhood in single-parent households. Moreover, research shows 
that even after one controls for a range of family background differences, children 
who grow up living in an intact household with both biological parents present seem 
to do better, on average, on a wide range of social indicators than do children who 
grow up in a single-parent household (McLanahan and Sandefur, 1994). For exam- 
ple, they are less likely to drop out of school, become a teen parent, be arrested, 
and be unemployed. While single parenthood is not the main nor the sole cause of 
children’s increased likelihood of engaging in one of these detrimental behaviors, it 
is one contributing factor. Put another way, equalizing income and opportunity do 
improve the life outcomes of children growing up in single-parent households, but 
children raised in two-parent families still have an advantage. 

If the failure of parents to marry and persistently high rates of divorce are behind 
the high percentage of children who grow up in a single-parent family, can and 
should policy attempt to reverse these trends? Since Daniel Patrick Moynihan first 
lamented what he identified as the decline of the black family in his 1966 report, 
The Negro Family: The Case for National Action, marriage has been a controversial 
subject for social policy and scholarship. The initial reaction to Moynihan was 
harsh; scholars argued vehemently that family structure and, thus, father absence 
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was not a determinant of child well-being. But then in the 1980s, psychologists 
(Wallerstein and Kelly, 1980; Hetherington, 1982) began producing evidence that di- 
vorce among middle-class families was harmful to children. Renewed interest among 
sociologists and demographers (Furstenberg and Cherlin, 1994) in the link between 
poverty and single parenthood soon emerged, and as noted above, that work increas- 
ingly began building toward the conclusion that family structure did matter 
(McLanahan and Sandefur, 1994). Of course, the debate was not just about family 
structure and income differences; it was also about race and gender. When Moy- 
nihan wrote in 1965, 24 percent of all births among African-Americans occurred out- 
side of marriage. Today, the black out-of-wedlock birthrate is almost 70 percent, and 
the white rate has reached nearly 24 percent. If single parenthood is a problem, that 
problem cuts across race and ethnicity. 

But the story has nuance. Yes, growing up with two parents is better for children, 
but only when both mother and father are the biological or “intact” (as opposed to 
remarried) parents. In fact, there is some evidence that second marriages can actu- 
ally be harmful to adolescents. Moreover, marriage can help children only if the 
marriage is a healthy one. While the definition of a “healthy marriage” is itself sub- 
ject to debate, it is typically characterized as high in positive interaction, satisfac- 
tion, and stability and low in conflict. Unhealthy marriages characterized by sub- 
stantial parental conflict pose a clear risk for child well-being, both because of the 
direct negative effects that result when children witness conflict between parents, 
and because of conflict’s indirect effects on parenting skills. Marital hostility is asso- 
ciated with increased aggression and disruptive behaviors on the part of children 
which, in turn, seem to lead to peer rejection, academic failure, and other antisocial 
behaviors (Cummings and Davies, 1994; Webster-Stratton, 2003). 

While our collective hand-wringing about the number of American births that 
occur out-of-wedlock is justified, what is often missed is that the birthrate among 
unmarried women accounts for only part of the story. In fact, birthrates among un- 
married teens and African-Americans have been falling — by a fourth among unmar- 
ried African-American women since 1960, for example (Offner, 2001). 

How, then, does one explain the fact that more and more of the Nation’s children 
are being born out of wedlock? Because the nonmarital birth ratio is a function of 
(1) the out-of-wedlock birthrate (births per 1,000 unmarried women), (2) the mar- 
riage rate, and (3) the birthrate among married women (births per 1,000 married 
women) — the share of all children born out of wedlock has risen over the last thirty 
years, in large measure, because women were increasingly dela3dng marriage, cre- 
ating an ever larger pool of unmarried women of childbearing age, and because mar- 
ried women were having fewer children. Indeed, families acted to maintain their 
standard of living in the face of stagnant and falling wages, earnings, and incomes 
during the 1970s and 1980s by having fewer children and sending both parents into 
the workforce, a strategy that undoubtedly has increased the stress on low-income 
two-parent families (Levy, 1988), and that contributed to the rise in out-of-wedlock 
births as a proportion of all births. 

Concern about these trends in out-of-wedlock births and divorce, coupled with the 
gnawing reality that child poverty is inextricably bound up with family structure, 
has encouraged conservatives and some liberals to focus on marriage as a solution. 
Proponents of this approach argued that many social policies — welfare and teix pol- 
icy, for example — were actually anti-marriage, even if research only weakly dem- 
onstrated that the disincentives to marry embedded in these policies actually af- 
fected behavior. Moreover, they maintained that social policy should not be neu- 
tral — it should encourage and support healthy marriages — and they stressed the 
link between child poverty and single parenthood and the positive child effects asso- 
ciated with two-parent families. 

The focus on marriage was met with skepticism by others. Critics argued that 
marriage was not an appropriate province for government intervention and that in- 
come and opportunity structures were much more important factors than family 
structure. They questioned why the focus was on low-income families when the nor- 
mative changes underlying the growth in single-parent households permeated 
throughout society, as witnessed by the prevalence of divorce across all economic 
classes. 

“Fragile Families” Are Pro-Marriage 

More recent evidence from the Fragile Families and Child Well-Being Study 
tipped the balance for many in favor of the pro-marriage arguments. Designed by 
two prominent academics, Sara McLanahan and Irv Garfinkel, the study is a longi- 
tudinal survey of 5,000 low-income married and nonmarried parents conducted in 
75 hospitals in twenty cities at the time of their child’s birth. Among mothers who 
were not married when their child was born, 83 percent reported that they were 
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romantically involved with the father, and half of the parents were living together. 
Nearly all of the romantically involved couples expressed interest in developing 
long-term stable relationships, and there was universal interest in marriage, with 
most indicating that there was at least a fifty-fifty chance that they would marry 
in the future. Looking at employment history and other factors, researchers esti- 
mated that about a third of the couples had high potential to marry; another third 
had some problems, like lack of a job, that could be remedied; while the final third 
were not good candidates due to a history of violence, incarceration, and the like 
(McLanahan, Garfinkel, and Mincy, 2001). 

There was certainly reason to be cautious about presuming a link between what 
people said and what they might actually do, and longer follow-up data did indeed 
throw some cold water on initial optimism. However, when the Fragile Families 
data were thrown into the mix with the trend data and with the data that suggested 
that family structure was a determinant of poverty, the reaction was catalytic. The 
notion was reinforced that more marriage and less child poverty would result if pub- 
lic policies could just be brought in line with the expressed interests of low-income 
couples. 

Marital Education Can Work 

But what, if anything, could government actually do to promote marriage among 
low-income families? For some policy analysts, the discovery of marriage education 
programs seemed to provide the missing link. To the surprise of many, not only did 
these programs exist, but there was a body of evidence, including more than a dozen 
randomized trials, indicating that marriage education programs could be effective. 
Marriage education refers to services that help couples who are married or planning 
to marry to strengthen their communication and problem-solving skills and thus 
their relationships. Models range from those that adopt a skills-based instructional 
approach to those that use a therapeutic “hands on” approach that addresses the 
specific marital problems facing individual couples. 

Some of the cutting-edge work now underway provides a flavor of the approaches 
being developed. Dr. Phil Cowan and Dr. Carolyn Cowan, both professors of psy- 
chology at the University of California, Berkeley, have been involved in the develop- 
ment and rigorous testing of family instruction models for more than twenty years. 
Dr. Benjamin Karney, a psychologist at the University of Florida, has been con- 
ducting a longitudinal study of newly married couples. Dr. Richard Heyman, a psy- 
chologist at the State University of New York at Stony Brook, has 15 years’ experi- 
ence conducting prevention and treatment research on couple and family inter- 
action. Dr. John Cottman, who leads the Relationship Research Institute where he 
focuses on marriage, family, and child development, has developed and carefully 
evaluated some of the most innovative new approaches to marital education and 
group instruction. Dr. Pamela Jordan developed the Becoming Parents Program, a 
couple-focused educational research program being tested in a large randomized 
trial. Dr. Howard J. Markman and Dr. Scott Stanley, both of the University of Den- 
ver, developed and refined the Preparation and Relationship Enhancement Program 
(PREP). 

Among the skills-training programs, PREP is the most widely used with couples 
who are about to marry. It teaches skills such as active listening and self-regulation 
of emotions for conflict management and positive communication. PREP also in- 
cludes substantial content on topics such as commitment, forgiveness, and expecta- 
tions clarification. PREP appears to have a significant effect on marital satisfaction 
initially, but the effect appears to fade over time (Cottman, 1979), and there is some 
indication that it improves communication among high-risk couples but not low-risk 
couples (Halford, Sanders, and Behrens, 2001). Therapeutic interventions are more 
open-ended and involve group discussions, usually guided by trained professionals 
to help partners identify and work through the marriage problems they are facing. 
The most carefully evaluated of the structured group discussion models targeted 
couples around the time of their child’s birth, an event that triggers substantial and 
sustained decline in marital satisfaction. Couples meet in a group with a trained 
therapist over a six-month period that begins before the child is born and continues 
for another three months after the birth. Initially, marital satisfaction soared and 
divorce rates plummeted relative to a similar group of families that did not partici- 
pate in the pro^am. But the divorce effects waned by the five-year follow-up point, 
even while marital satisfaction remained high for those couples who stayed together 
(Schultz and Cowan, 2001). More recent work by Cowan and Cowan and by John 
Cottman appears to produce more promising results. 

Both the Cowans’ model of education via structured group discussions and a mar- 
ital-education and skills-development model pioneered by John Gottman led to posi- 
tive effects on children. The Cowans found positive effects in the school performance 
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of children whose parents participated in their couples instruction and group discus- 
sion program. Gottman describes improved cooperative interaction between the par- 
ents and their infant child and sustained increased involvement by fathers. 

While the results from the marriage education programs are encouraging, they 
are not definitive. Most of the studies are small, several have serious flaws, and 
only a few have long-term follow-up data (and those that do seem to show decay 
in effectiveness over time). Moreover, only a handful of the studies collected infor- 
mation on child well-being. Most importantly, all of the programs studied served 
mostly white, middle-class families, not the low-income and diverse populations that 
would be included in a wider government initiative. 

Context and Low-income Families 

Not surprisingly, low-income couples have fewer resources to cope with life’s va- 
garies. They are more likely to experience job loss, have an unexpected health or 
family crisis, be evicted from or burned out of their home, be the victim of a violent 
crime, and so forth. As a result, they face greater difficulty than middle-class indi- 
viduals in forming and sustaining marriages. With the exception of African-Ameri- 
cans, low-income couples are not less likely to marry; but they are more likely to 
divorce when they do marry. Yet evidence from the Fragile Families survey of 5,000 
low-income couples who have just given birth to a child and ethnographic interviews 
conducted with low-income women in Philadelphia by Kathy Edin of Northwestern 
University provide convincing evidence that low-income people share the same nor- 
mative commitment to marriage that middle-class families demonstrate. As Kathy 
Edin told the Senate Finance Committee last week, “[T]he poor already believe in 
marriage, profoundly so. The poor want to marry, but they insist on marrying well. 
This ... is the only way to avoid an almost certain divorce.” 

If poor families share the same commitment to marriage as better-off couples, 
what is it about their low-income status that inhibits the formation of stable mar- 
riages? One possible explanation is the mismatch between a large number of stress- 
ful events they face and few resources with which to respond to those stressors. The 
imbalance places greater demands on the individuals in a dyad, leaving less time 
together and less time to dedicate to relationship building than might be the case 
for a middle-class couple. In addition, the problems low-income couples have to man- 
age — problems such as substance abuse, job loss, eviction, chronic infidelity, a child 
with a chronic condition like asthma or developmental delays, and criminal activi- 
ties — may be more severe than those confronted by better-off couples. (Edin, 2004; 
Karney, Story, and Bradbury, 2003; Heymann, 2000). 

Because the problems low-income couples confront are likely to be more acute and 
chronic than those faced by middle-class couples, it is an open question whether the 
problem-solving and communication skills taught by marital education programs 
will be as effective among low-income couples as they appear to have been for mid- 
dle-class couples (where the evidence base is still evolving). Clearly, the skill sets 
taught in those programs and the strategies applied by therapists and counselors 
to solve the problems couples present will need to be adapted. Moreover, it is pos- 
sible that these kinds of stressors overwhelm the abilities of individuals to use the 
skills they are taught. It is difficult to be understanding of a partner’s failings when 
the rent is due and there is not enough money to pay it. 

Such concerns have elicited two kinds of responses: first, efforts to adapt marital 
education programs to better meet the needs of low-income families; and second, 
proposals to combine marital education with strategies that would directly tackle 
the poverty-related stressors on family life — for example, with help in finding a job, 
income supplements to make up for low wages, child care assistance, and medical 
coverage. 

Adapting Marital Education to the Needs of Low-Income Families 

Underpinning the interest in public support for marital education programs is a 
conviction that low-income individuals do not have good information about the bene- 
fits of marriage. In part, this dearth results from their experience of having grown 
up in single-parent households where they were simply not exposed to role models 
that might inform their own relationships. In part, it is a consequence of their lack 
of access to the same kinds of supports and information, counseling, and therapy 
that are often available to middle-class couples contemplating marriage or divorce. 
Buoyed by the success of the model marriage education programs with middle-class 
families, and following the lead of former Oklahoma Governor Frank Keating, who 
was determined to end his state’s embarrassing status as the Nation’s divorce cap- 
ital, practitioners of marital education programs have begun applying and adapting 
these models to the needs of low-income couples. The objective is to equip low-in- 
come couples with relationship skills to improve couple interaction by reducing neg- 
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ative exchanges (anger, criticism, contempt, and blaming) and strengthening posi- 
tive behaviors (expressions of support, humor, empathy, and affection). The logic is 
obvious: When couples enjoy positive interaction and are successful in handling con- 
flict, their confidence and commitment would be reinforced, thereby fostering satis- 
faction and stability. But the designers of these programs recognize that they must 
adapt marital education as middle-class families know it to better meet the different 
needs of low-income households. This might involve changes in the types of agencies 
that deliver services, the training leaders would get, the content and examples used 
in the training, the duration and intensity of services, and the balance between 
strengthening internal communication and the forging of links to community pro- 
grams that can provide support related to the contexts in which poor families live. 

Does Reducing Financial Stress Promote Marital Stability? 

While there is a strong relationship between poverty and marital breakup, would 
programs that ameliorate poverty by providing supports to the working poor actu- 
ally improve marital relationships? There have been few tests of this question; the 
most relevant recent reform that has been carefully evaluated for two-parent fami- 
lies is the Minnesota Family Investment Program (MFIP). Implemented in 1994, 
MFIP used the welfare system to make work pay by supplementing the earnings 
of recipients who took jobs until their income reached 140 percent of the poverty 
line, and it required nonworkers to participate in a range of employment, training, 
and support services. For two-parent families, MFIP also eliminated the arcane 
work-history requirements and the “lOO-hour rule,” a policy that limited the number 
of hours a primary earner could work and still receive welfare but which had the 
perverse, unintended effect of encouraging couples to divorce so they could remain 
eligible for welfare. 

MDRC’s evaluation of MFIP examined program effects on employment, income, 
marriage, and other family outcomes up to three years after entry. Because MFIP 
treated two-parent family recipients (who were receiving welfare at the onset of the 
study) and new applicants differently, outcomes for these groups were examined 
separately. We found that two-parent recipient families in MFIP were as likely as 
those in a comparable group of welfare recipients who were not eligible for MFIP 
to have at least one parent work; but the MFIP sample was less likely to have both 
parents work, leading to an overall reduction in their combined earnings of approxi- 
mately $500 per quarter. Yet because the program supplemented the earnings of 
participating families, the two-parent recipient families who participated in MFIP 
still had slightly higher family incomes (up $190 per quarter more, on average, 
when taking into account their decreased likelihood of separating or divorcing — and, 
thus, retaining access to both partners’ earnings). In contrast, MFIP had fewer ef- 
fects on parental employment, earnings, and income for welfare applicants, a finding 
that is not entirely surprising given their short welfare spells. 

One of the striking findings of the three-year evaluation was that, among the 290 
two-parent recipient families who were part of a follow-up survey sample, families 
in the MFIP group were 19.1 percentage points more likely than families in the 
group who received traditional welfare pajmients under the Aid for Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC) program to report being married and living with their 
spouse. Most of this increase in marital stability was a result of fewer reported sep- 
arations in MFIP families as compared to AFDC families, although some of it was 
a result of small reductions in divorce. Because there is some question about how 
families on welfare might report their marital status, MDRC also obtained and ana- 
lyzed data from publicly available divorce records. We did this for some 188 two- 
parent recipient families who were married at study entry. (The other 100 or so 
families in the original survey sample were cohabiting, and we did not look for mar- 
riage records for them). The data confirmed that these couples were 7 percentage 
points less likely than their AFDC counterparts to divorce. This gave us confidence 
that MFIP did indeed reduce marital instability. (Again, divorce records would not 
tell us about the separations we found in the survey, so the effect should be smaller 
than the 19 percentage point effect we found there). 

These findings have two important implications. First, make-work-pay strategies 
might reduce financial stress and increase the likelihood that two-parent families 
stay together. Second, given the small number of people followed in the MFIP sur- 
vey sample, MFIP’s marriage effects on all two-parent families should be inves- 
tigated and the results should be replicated in other locations before the findings 
are used to make policy. 

As a first step in that process, MDRC went back to the state of Minnesota to ob- 
tain divorce and marriage records for the full sample of 2,200 two-parent MFIP fam- 
ilies (including both recipients and applicants) for a follow-up period of more than 
six years. This fuller record would give us the opportunity to understand whether 
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the positive effects on divorce (but not the much larger effects on separation) we 
found for the 290 two-parent families in the survey sample applied to the larger 
group of two-parent MFIP families. In addition, we wanted to learn about MFIP’s 
possible effect on subgroups of two-parent families that we could not previously ex- 
amine. 

Six years later, the full-sample story on divorce is decidedly mixed. Overall, for 
the full sample of two-parent families, there is no discernable pattern of effects on 
divorce over time. When we look at the two-parent recipient families only, those eli- 
gible for the MFIP pro^am appear to be less likely to get divorced, but the finding 
is not statistically significant until the last year of follow-up, leaving open the possi- 
bility that the pattern we see could still be due to chance. Moreover, the pattern 
among applicants is also uncertain — barely statistically significant in one year, but 
favoring more rather than less divorce. The different direction in the findings for 
the recipient and applicant groups explains the absence of an overall effect on di- 
vorce. And in both cases, the effects we did see were small — about a 3 to 4 percent- 
age point difference in divorce between the MFIP group and the AFDC group. Fi- 
nally, recall that public marriage and divorce records can capture only a family’s 
legally documented marital status. They cannot distinguish informal statuses like 
separations, the form of marital dissolution that drove the dramatic 36-month re- 
cipient findings mentioned above. We are currently planning further analyses to bet- 
ter understand MFIP’s effects on divorce for these and other subgroups. We have 
no reliable way of exploring the separation findings. 

MFIP’s initial results were tantalizing in large part because MFIP was not specifi- 
cally targeted to affect marriage, divorce, or separations, and yet it appeared to 
produce large effects on the likelihood that some two-parent families would stay to- 
gether, suggesting that strategies that tackle the vagaries of poverty could promote 
marital stability by reducing some of the economic stress on poor families. But the 
full-sample findings cast some doubt on that promise (with regard to divorce but not 
separations), reinforcing the need to replicate programs like MFIP for two-parent 
families in different settings before reaching conclusions about the contribution such 
strategies might make toward strengthening marriage. The findings particularly 
leave open the question of the possible range of effects that programs could achieve 
if policies providing marital education were combined with policies designed to affect 
employment and income. 

What We Don’t Know 

While the evidence base on marital education is extensive, there is much left to 
learn. For example: 

• Will participation in marital education programs by low-income couples lead to 
an increase in marriage and in marital harmony and, in turn, have lasting ef- 
fects on couples’ satisfaction, on parenting skills and practices, and on children? 

• Will the skills taught in marital education programs be a match for the poverty- 
related stresses experienced by low-income families, or are additional supports 
such as employment and income also needed to reduce divorce and increase the 
number of healthy marriages? 

• Will marriage education programs be effective regardless of race, ethnic iden- 
tity, and cultural norms, and how should these programs be adapted to better 
meet different groups’ divergent needs? 

• Who will participate in marital education programs? Will they attract predomi- 
nantly couples who already have a deep commitment to each other or couples 
whose problems are acute? Will a broad cross-section of low-income couples par- 
ticipate or only a narrow slice of the population? 

• Will these programs facilitate the dissolution of unhealthy marriages as pro- 
ponents contend, or will they prolong marriages that might be better off dis- 
solving or not forming in the first place? 

• Can a relatively short education course — say, 10 to 20 hours spread over a few 
months — have a long-lasting effect on marital and couple discord, or are more 
long-term strategies and even one-on-one back-up couple-counseling services 
necessary? What is the right duration and intensity of an initiative? Can 
courses be short term and intense, or must they be longer and more sustained 
to 3 deld longer-lasting effects? What is the right content? What are the implica- 
tions for affordability and scale? 

An Opportunity to Learn 

On substantive, policy, and financial grounds, there are good arguments to be 
made for public involvement in the marriage field. If marital education programs 
could be mounted at scale, if participation rates among those eligible were high, and 
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if the programs were effective in encouraging and sustaining healthy two-parent 
families, the effects on children could be important. The key word is if. 

The strong correlation between growing up in a two-parent family and improved 
child outcomes does not ensure that intervening to encourage more marriage and 
less divorce will have the intended results. Indeed, social policymaking based on cor- 
relation has an uncanny way of ending with unintended consequences. The only reli- 
able way to understand whether marital education and other supports designed to 
strengthen marriage produces such results is to conduct a social experiment with 
the right mix of quantitative and qualitative methods to answer the “what dif- 
ference,” “how,” and “why” questions. 

The Administration of Children and Families within the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services has launched two new projects to do just that. Man- 
aged by Mathematica Policy Research, the Building Strong Families evaluation is 
targeted to low-income unwed couples beginning around the time of their child’s 
birth. The Supporting Healthy Marriage initiative, which is being overseen by 
MDRC, is aimed at low-income married couples. Both projects will involve large- 
scale, multisite, rigorous random assignment tests of marriage-skills programs for 
low-income couples. The goal is to measure the effectiveness of programs that pro- 
vide instruction and support to improve relationship skills. Some programs might 
also include services to help low-income couples address barriers to healthy mar- 
riages, such as poor parenting skills or problems with employment, health, or sub- 
stance abuse. Programs operated under these demonstration umbrellas will screen 
for domestic violence and help participants gain access to appropriate services. Done 
well, the results from these path-breaking projects should inform the marriage field, 
and they should add value to our existing understanding of the potential and the 
pitfalls of government intervention in this critically important arena. 
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Senator Brownback. Thank you, Mr. Berlin. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

We’re starting to delve into an area that I don’t think we’ve done 
sufficient amount of research, as a government or as a society, 
based upon the vast social experiment that we’ve been conducting, 
basically, I think, since the 1960s, where we walked away from a 
society that really said, “OK, we’re going to really culturally rein- 
force this notion of a two-parent family, held together, and for life,” 
and then moved into a much wider definition of family, much more 
accepting cultural atmosphere, to a point where we are today. And 
I just don’t think we’ve studied sufficiently what’s the impact on so- 
ciety and what’s the impact on children. And so that’s why we’re 
holding this series of hearings and trying to determine what is the 
impact and what should be done. 

Just to get a baseline on this, I get different numbers on what 
are the percentage of marriages that — people that are married in 
2004, what percent of those will end in divorce? And it seems like 
that should be a pretty straightforward number, but can one of you 
give me what that number is? 

Dr. Nock. We don’t know about marriages of 2004, but life table 
estimates, which are the best predictions that we have, based on 
marriages of 1995 — first marriages in 1995 — have a 43 percent 
probability of — 43 percent will end within 15 years. Some fraction 
of marriages disrupt after 15 years. Senator, but very few, rel- 
atively. So, within 15 years, we have a fairly good estimate of the 
total divorce experience of the cohort. So, at the moment, it’s in the 
40s — 40, 45 percent, something like that. 

Senator Brownback. That’s 1995 data, and you said divorce 
numbers have been trending down as a percentage, but — now, that 
may also reflect the increase of cohabitation and other lifestyle ar- 
rangements, is that correct? 

Dr. Nock. That’s correct. There are compositional changes in the 
population, especially increasing cohabitation, that remove some 
people from the risk of experiencing a divorce. These estimates 
from the National Center for Health Statistics, though, that I just 
referred to — and I’ll be happy to provide these in written answers, 
if you wish — ^but they adjust for such changes in the population 
composition. 

So the downward trend in divorce is correct, it has been declining 
very, very minimally since 1982, but it is a very small change. We 
are probably at about the point we were in the late 1970s now, in 
terms the divorces-per-thousand-married-women. So it’s unlikely 
that a modest decline will have much effect on our projections into 
the future. But then again, in all humility, demographers did not 
predict a baby boom, either. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Brownback. OK. 

Dr. ZiLL. I might add, though. Senator, that we would expect, ac- 
tually, divorce to go down, because the age of marriage is going up, 
and generally people who marry at higher ages tend to have lower 
probability of divorce. Also, the general education level of the popu- 
lation is going up. So actually, in a sense, there are some factors 
that you would expect the divorce rate to go down, and perhaps it’s 
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not going down as much as one would anticipate, given those 
changes. So there still is quite high incidence of divorce. 

Senator Brownback. Now, all three of you testified that the best 
place to raise children is in a stable, two-parent family. Is that cor- 
rect? And every study I’ve read, that’s the social science on this. Is 
that accurate? Does anybody deviate away from that, on the social 
science data? There’s pretty much uniform agreement on that, is 
that correct, Mr. Berlin? 

Mr. Berlin. Yes, I think so. You know, there are qualifiers. They 
need to be healthy marriages. There’s evidence that biologically in- 
tact two-parent families, the children do best there. Sometimes 
adolescents are more likely to have problems in remarriages. So 
the broad statement you made is absolutely correct, but there are 
some qualifiers. 

Dr. Nock. Also, Senator, there is some research from two re- 
search teams that suggests that when a divorce is preceded by 
great conflict — which is fairly substantial, about a third of di- 
vorces — children do better as a result of the divorce. In the typical 
divorce that is preceded by low levels of conflict and hostility, the 
child does worse. So the qualifications here are important. Overall, 
I think you’re correct. 

Senator Brownback. The government gets a great benefit out of 
intact two-parent families, is that correct? All of you are testifying 
to that? 

Dr. Nock. Yes. 

Senator BROWNBACK.If that’s the case, we really see this trend 
take off in the 1960s, and then really went high, and now we’ve 
plateaued maybe and come down a little bit, based on a series of 
factors. Are there things that we were doing at the 1960s that we 
should go back to? Are there policy issues that changed in the 
1960s that we should readdress to try to get at this issue, to have 
more stable two-parent families? 

Dr. ZiLL. Well, the changes that occurred in the 1960s — there’s 
pretty good research — were not restricted to this country. There 
were trends in a number of countries, not only in divorce rates, but 
also in crime rates going up. And, of course, we know the political 
rebellion. So it seems to be some sort of a mega-cultural kind of 
change that occurred that — and I think it’s 

Senator Brownback. In the industrial societies. 

Dr. ZiLL. In the industrial societies, yes, right. And I think it’s 
a little hard to put the genie back inside the bottle, in terms of just 
turning back the clock. I think that the issue of, how do we deal 
with some of the changes? For example, the different views, in 
terms of women’s role and rights in our society, the importance of 
individualism — I think that’s something that really needs to be ad- 
dressed, individual satisfaction and satisfying one’s personal view 
of what one’s fulfillment is, as opposed to one’s obligations to the 
society and to others in the society. I think that balance is certainly 
critical in the whole kind of behavior that the divorce revolution ex- 
emplifies. 

Senator Brownback. Let me maybe put a better point on it, 
then. What was happening prior to the 1960s that led to a long pe- 
riod of fairly stable marriages, of most marriages being stable, to 
where we don’t have that situation today? 
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Dr. Nock. The 1950s, the parents of the baby boom, this period 
of family life is now regarded as an anomaly, historically. Families 
before and families after were more varied, more diverse in both 
their trajectories over time, as well as their divorce probabilities. 
It is true, by the way, divorce rates have continued to rise. But 
they dropped during the 1950s. Fertility rose during the 1950s. Age 
at marriage dropped during the 1950s. So that in many traditional 
demographic trends relating to households and families, the 1950s 
were an unusual period, and there’s great speculation about what 
that might be. 

But the prevailing consensus on this is that, having grown up in 
the Great Depression, experiencing very, very modest economic cir- 
cumstances, experiencing the war, and then coming of age in a 
time of affluence, by comparison, led to historically early ages of 
first marriage and very stable marriages that were predicated on 
a family wage system where one person was able to support the 
family. 

That was not true, by the way, prior to the baby boom. It took 
two individuals to support the farm family or the small business 
of the 19th century and early 20th century. It’s certainly not true 
now. But there was this period of our history where one person 
could support a family, where marriages were early, and where fer- 
tility was high. Whether that could be replicated is very debatable. 

Senator Brownback. Any of you other gentlemen have thoughts 
on this point? 

Dr. ZiLL. Well, a less rosy side to the picture, of course, is that 
women were economically dependent on men to a much greater ex- 
tent in the prewar and even in the immediate postwar. So, in a 
sense, there was an acceptance of perhaps marriages that were less 
than ideal because of that economic dependence. And with the 
growing role of women in the labor force and somewhat greater 
economic independence, women were perhaps less willing to tol- 
erate marriages that were maybe abusive or maybe less satisfying 
because they had some economic independence. So I think that’s an 
element in the equation, as well. 

Senator Brownback. Recognizing the changes in society, are 
there things, other than what you’ve listed in your testimony, that 
we should be looking at to try to encourage stable two-parent fami- 
lies? If this is the best place to raise children, if all the social data 
points to that, if everybody agrees to it, are there other policy fac- 
tors we should be looking at, that you have not identified, to try 
to create more stable family situations? 

Dr. ZiLL. Well, I think that we really are only beginning, in the 
sense of really educating young people about marriage and fami- 
lies, and I don’t think many schools really address some of the 
issues we’re discussing, and they need to do so. And particularly 
with the evidence becoming more compelling and consistent, it 
needs to be communicated. Furthermore, there needs to be a slant 
on that communication to understand that having children outside 
of marriage is not something that’s wonderfully rebellious and good 
for children or anything like that; that, in fact, it’s a loser strategy, 
that those ethnic groups and those religious groups in our society 
that are most economically successful are those that have very low 
rates of unmarried childbearing and low rates of divorce. And it’s 
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ironic that some people — some scholars from some of these very 
groups say, “Well, it’s okay to have single-parent families. That’s 
just an alternative family type.” But, in fact, the behavior of their 
own group is such that divorce is low, and unmarried childbearing 
is low, and economic success is high. 

And I think if we communicated to people, “If you want to ad- 
vance as a group, if you want to do a favor to your kith and kin, 
then it’s not by fathering children outside of marriage, or bearing 
children outside of marriage; it’s not by living a life of ‘my pleasure 
above all.’ It’s by having some commitment to your children and 
taking the care and the effort to live in a marriage and raise those 
children.” I think those messages have not been well commu- 
nicated. 

In fact, one might say the mass media, right now, are commu- 
nicating a very different message. Just look at what’s on the cable 
stations that appeal to young people, and I think — none of this is 
there at all. 

Senator Brownback. So why hasn’t that message been commu- 
nicated? If this evidence is so clear, why hasn’t it been commu- 
nicated? 

Dr. Zill? 

I mean, we communicate messages in our society about — we com- 
municate to them about things we don’t like, like smoking or 
things like that. We’re very clear at communicating, and pretty 
good at it. 

Dr. ZiLL. Well, I think there’s this double standard. I think we 
feel okay if it’s something to do with physical health or the physical 
environment, but, once we go into the area of the social environ- 
ment and moral behavior, that people start getting very reluctant 
to say things in that area. And I think that’s something that we 
need to change, and I think that’s something that Congress could 
take a lead in producing some of that change. 

Senator Brownback. Dr. Nock, do you have a thought on this? 

Dr. Nock. I would just add. Senator, on a slightly different note, 
there is empirical evidence — meager, but there is empirical evi- 
dence, nonetheless — that suggests that the so-called “marriage pen- 
alty” in our tax code is a disincentive. It’s a small one, but simula- 
tions as well as studies of Social Security records by various orga- 
nizations have suggested that the tax penalty does — for two-earner 
married couples, middle-income families — in fact, act as a disincen- 
tive to marriage. And so, at a minimum, I would suggest that the 
evidence would encourage us to continue trying to repeal this as- 
pect of the tax code. 

Senator Brownback. The National Science Foundation, which is 
under the jurisdiction of the Committee, funds research on the 
issue of marriage and its impact on society. I believe. Dr. Nock, you 
have some grant money that has come from NSF. Are there other 
research needs in this particular field that you would like to see 
us focus on? 

Dr. Nock. Thank you for asking that question. It’s a dangerous 
question 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Brownback. Ask a researcher. 

Dr. Nock. — to ask a researcher what we should fund. 
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I actually believe that we know way too little about the pathways 
to union formation. 

Senator Brownback. Pathways to what? 

Dr. Nock. To relationships, whether they are cohabiting relation- 
ships or marriages, what we used to call “courtship.” We know very 
little about this. The immigration patterns of the last decade or two 
have changed our understanding of how people enter into relation- 
ships. Culture has changed. The age at which people enter into re- 
lationships has changed. We know very little about what leads cou- 
ples to transition from what we would — you and I might have 
called a “dating relationship” to a cohabiting one, and from a co- 
habiting one to a marriage, or what leads them not to. And so 
that’s one area I think we should investigate. 

I also believe that the growing variety of household structures — 
including same-sex couples, remarried couples, multi-generational, 
blended, and more complex households — deserves much more re- 
search in order to understand the factors that are associated with 
them, that produce them, as well as their consequences. 

And, finally, since you ask. I’ll offer a personal preference, which 
is that I know that the majority of services to married couples, as 
well as to people anticipating marriage, are provided by faith-based 
organizations — pre-marriage education, pre-marriage counseling, 
counseling in times of trouble, and so on. We have been afraid to 
investigate this issue. The Federal Government has avoided fund- 
ing this type of research. I think it’s finally time to put some seri- 
ous effort into understanding the role of religion in relationships. 

Dr. ZiLL. I would add to those recommendations, all of which I 
agree with, that we need to fund, in this area, more experimental 
and quasi-experimental research, as opposed to correlational re- 
search. I mean, correlational research has a great role, and that’s — 
a lot of the research that I have done is that. But it’s also the kind 
of study that Gordon talked about, MDRC is doing, where you actu- 
ally try to get people — make use of some sort of random assign- 
ment. For example, in marital counseling you try to have some in- 
centives so that, people whose marriages are in danger of breaking 
up, one group is randomly assigned to some kind of a new kind of 
marital counseling, and another group maybe is assigned to an al- 
ternative treatment, and we actually see, with the same kind of 
precision that we get in drug studies, where the causal factors are. 
Because it’s very difficult, with correlational studies, to completely 
answer these questions. 

So I think we really need to have a program of imaginative ex- 
perimental and quasi-experimental research sponsored by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation and also by the National Institute of 
Child Health and Human Development. 

Mr. Berlin. I would just agree with that. I mean, if you stop and 
think about it, we’re talking about these broad normative changes 
that have occurred, you know, among all classes of people in the 
country, and even worldwide, in industrialized countries. If we 
want to try to change those broad, sweeping, normative develop- 
ments with public policies, it’s obvious that there are lots of un- 
knowns about whether that’s possible and whether you’d end up 
with unintended consequences. And we’ve all agreed that there’s 
this very strong relationship between growing up in a stable, two- 
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parent household; but that doesn’t necessarily mean that policies 
designed to encourage stable, two-parent households would have 
the intended effect. And the only way to really get a clear answer 
to that and understand what the costs and the benefits are, and 
what packages of services might work, what kinds of messages 
might make a difference, would be to conduct some field tests of 
these new approaches. 

And I think, to their credit, the Department of Health and 
Human Services has a couple of these underway. I think they’re 
very important. But they won’t succeed unless there’s also enough 
money for the programs to actually run these initiatives. And right 
now those resources aren’t available because they’re tied up in the 
welfare reform bill. 

But I definitely agree with Nick, that in order to really advance 
our understanding about what might work, the best thing we could 
do at this stage would be to run some social experiments. 

Senator Brownback. Dr. Nock, in your opinion, what, if any- 
thing, has the government done to contribute to the trends regard- 
ing marriage, divorce, and, more generally, the trend away from 
living in families? What has the government done to contribute to 
that? 

Dr. Nock. I would probably agree with most demographers on 
this subject, in that the factors that have produced these trends are 
long, widespread, secular trends. To the extent that government 
has played a role, it would be a small one, because we see these 
trends in all advanced Western societies, despite enormous vari- 
ations in government organization, government policy. At the same 
time, I think it’s an intriguing question whether or not public pol- 
icy, and Federal policy in particular, could affect them, and has. 

I know there has been documented evidence that the old AFDC 
system did influence the formation of single-parent households, 
minimally. It may have discouraged marriage, minimally. I know 
there’s some evidence that our Federal tax code acts as a disincen- 
tive to marriage. Beyond that, it’s hard to identify a single 

Senator Brownback. No-fault divorce, state level? What do you 
think? 

Dr. Nock. These are at the state — there are enormous effects at 
state level, in terms of domestic relations laws, I believe. No-fault 
divorce is probably the best caution to all of us about venturing 
into domestic relations. I think that when Governor Reagan signed 
the first no-fault divorce law, he and his legislators thought that 
they were protecting the interest of women and children, they were 
minimizing the bitterness and hostility of divorce, they were equal- 
izing the outcomes of divorce. I doubt very seriously that anyone 
involved thought that no-fault divorce might lead to more divorce. 
That is exactly the debate now. Thirty years after the passage of 
the first law, we’re still debating whether or not no-fault divorce 
led to more divorce. And I would say half of those who investigate 
it say yes, and half say no. We’ll never be able to sort this out. 

I personally believe it probably did jeopardize women’s interests 
after divorce; it treated men and women alike, despite the fact that 
men and women had very different economic circumstances before 
divorce. So, in my opinion, no-fault divorce was a negative con- 
sequence for women. That’s also reinforced by my research in Lou- 
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isiana on two forms of marriage, one which has no-fault divorce, 
and one which does not. The divorces that have resulted in those 
two regimes produce very different consequences for women. 

Fault-based divorce is faster than no-fault divorce. It’s less con- 
tentious, and it results in better outcomes for women, is what we’re 
finding at least. Ours is 

Senator Brownback. Really? 

Dr. Nock. Well, it has been so long, we’ve forgotten the problems 
that motivated no-fault divorce, and there are very few judges on 
the bench who came from those times. A no-fault divorce takes, at 
a minimum, 6 months, and often longer. A fault-based divorce can 
take place in a matter of weeks. What we’re finding in Louisiana 
is that the court will award fault-based divorces faster. But more 
importantly is that in fault-based divorces there tends to be ali- 
mony awarded. 

Senator Brownback. Tends to be what? 

Dr. Nock. Alimony awarded. 

Senator Brownback. And what about the percentage of couples 
that get divorced? Or is that fair to measure — compare the two? 

Dr. Nock. In my opinion, it’s probably not, because the sort of 
couple who is attracted to the more stringent marriage regime, the 
covenant marriage, is very different to begin with. They’re better 
educated, they’re higher income, they’re less likely to have been 
married before, they’re less likely to have children before. In many 
respects, they have the advantages going into marriage that would 
predict lower divorce rates to begin with. But, even after we adjust 
for those preexisting differences, the outcomes of divorce differ. I 
mean, though the divorce rate is lower in the covenant-couple sam- 
ple, the outcome of divorces are better. 

Senator Brownback. On Monday, Massachusetts will enter into 
same-sex unions in their state. Do we know any data from any 
countries of the impact of that on marriage, heterosexual marriage, 
in the United States? 

Dr. Nock. Last month, at the Population Association of America 
meetings, so far as I know the first empirical paper was presented 
on this subject from The Netherlands based on vital records, which 
is what you and I would think of as marriage and divorce records. 
Same-sex marriages have been legal in Scandinavia for a number 
of years now, so it is possible to study these. The researchers in- 
volved were not interested in the outcomes for children; rather, 
they were interested in marital dissolution rates. 

The results are intriguing. They show that divorce rates are 
somewhat higher among same-sex couples — legally married, same- 
sex couples — than among heterosexual couples. They also find that 
divorce rates are higher among lesbian couples than among gay 
men. Beyond that, I think the results of this paper are descriptive, 
but, to my knowledge, it’s the first paper. There is nothing done in 
the United States, because we have yet to have a same-sex mar- 
riage. 

Senator Brownback. What about its impact on — I’ve seen some 
data that suggest that you’re going to — that it will have a negative 
impact on the number of heterosexual couples that will get married 
in the United States, that there’s — that it tends to drive down the 
number of people that desire to get married — heterosexual couples. 
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Dr. Nock. I’m not aware of any research in that line, sir. 

Senator Brownback. Either way? 

Dr. Nock. No. 

Senator Brownback. OK. 

Gentlemen, thank you all very much. Appreciate you being here. 

Call up the next panel, if you want to come on forward while I’m 
introducing the overall group. 

Margy Waller is a visiting Fellow at the Brookings Institute. Pre- 
viously, she was Senior Advisor for Welfare and Working Families 
at the White House Domestic Policy Council in the Clinton Admin- 
istration. She’ll discuss the impact of social-policy outcomes on the 
American family. 

Patrick Fagan is the Fitzgerald Research Fellow in Family and 
Cultural Issues at the Heritage Foundation, former Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of Health and Human Services during the Bush Ad- 
ministration. He will examine the relationship between family, 
community, and social problems, and will talk about the implica- 
tions of a culture of rejection for children and the future of the Na- 
tion. 

And the final panelist is Gerald Campbell, President of the Im- 
pact Group, a charitable organization established to explore the 
spiritual dynamics of homelessness and other dysfunctional behav- 
iors. He served as a Senior Advisor to USIA from 1985 to 1990, and 
a Special Assistant to the Administration of the Office of Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Programs, U.S. Department of Justice, 
from 1992 to 1993. 

Thank you all very much for joining us today. 

Ms. Waller? 

STATEMENT OF MARGY WALLER, VISITING FELLOW, 
BROOKINGS INSTITUTE 

Ms. Waller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I’m very happy to 
be here today. Thank you for having me. 

I’m a Visiting Fellow at the Brookings Institution, and I should 
say that my testimony today reflects my own views and not that 
of others of the institution or the institution itself. 

It is an honor to appear before you today to discuss the state of 
knowledge on marriage and the well-being of children. My testi- 
mony will review some important research findings and their impli- 
cations for public policy. Of course, my prepared remarks have 
much more detail on both of these topics. 

To begin, as the previous panel indicated, there is much evidence 
that children raised in a household with their married, biological, 
or adoptive parents do better than children in other family struc- 
tures, yet we don’t know much about why this is so. And, at the 
same time, it is important to remember that while children raised 
in single-parent households are at greater risk, most will not face 
serious problems. 

The data that we do have about family structure and the well- 
being of low-income families suggest that Congress should proceed 
cautiously. While there is evidence that marriage increases house- 
hold income, it may not be easy or even a good idea to encourage 
marriage for some single parents. The problem is figuring out 
which families might benefit from counseling and education. 
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Unfortunately, the research evidence does not answer questions 
like: How much of the advantage is the result of family structure, 
and how much from economic advantages? Is it marriage that 
makes the difference, or the kind of people who are likely to get 
married when they become parents? 

The Fragile Families and Child Wellbeing Study is developing a 
rich database of information about unmarried parents and how 
they differ from married parents. The researchers reviewing the 
data conclude that about a third of the unmarried parents would 
benefit from marriage programs, as they face no serious barriers to 
marriage, and most of them plan to marry or live together. But 
marriage promotion would not work, or could even cause serious 
harm, for another third of the parents and their children. The re- 
maining third might benefit from relationship-building skills if the 
marriage initiatives also included employment and mental health 
services. So you can see that the target population may be smaller 
than generally thought, and somewhat difficult to identify without 
trained caseworker involvement. 

Unfortunately, it appears that marriage can even create risks for 
these families. Children may suffer when their family structure 
changes, and living in a stepfamily can have negative effects, as 
well, for some children. 

Finally, the research reveals that teenagers who have a non-mar- 
ital birth are less likely to get married later in life. For this group, 
the answer doesn’t seem to be marital counseling, but strategies 
that prevent pregnancy in the first place. 

This summary of key findings reveals the possibility of unin- 
tended consequences from investment in marriage promotion as a 
means of improving child well-being. Many unmarried parents are 
at risk of factors known to contribute to marital disruption or con- 
flict — domestic violence, unemployment, mental health problems, 
and others. If we encourage marriage for such couples before ad- 
dressing these issues, we may put children at greater risk of expe- 
riencing marital conflict and a change in family structure, with all 
of its negative consequences. 

Given the limited knowledge about how to support healthy mar- 
riages that improve child well-being. Congress should approach 
puWic investment with care. First, further experimentation and 
rigorous evaluation of marriage promotion are critical, so Congress 
should determine whether to provide resources, in addition to the 
Administration’s existing research investment discussed by the last 
panel, and, if so, appropriate a one-time allocation to that purpose. 
Second, all marriage promotion activity must be developed in con- 
sultation with domestic violence prevention experts. And, finally, 
until we know more about encouraging marriage for unmarried 
parents, the best investment may be programs proven to reduce 
teen pregnancy. 

The legislative vehicle for discussion of marriage promotion is 
the current welfare reauthorization debate. If Congress is com- 
mitted to focusing on child well-being as a primary goal of welfare 
reauthorization. Members might consider adjusting the investment 
priorities reflected in pending proposals. While we are experi- 
menting with marriage promotion to improve child well-being, so- 
cial science already points to many proven programs that do not 
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present the same risk of unintended consequences. In particular, 
services designed to increase household income and economic secu- 
rity are known to improve the well-being of children. 

While welfare reauthorization provides an opportunity to imple- 
ment these strategies, all signs suggest it’s unlikely that Members 
will agree on legislation this year, and current proposals are likely 
to reduce child well-being as a result of new mandates to increase 
work hours and otherwise limit state flexibility. This would, in 
turn, lead to reduced investment in more promising programs — like 
child care — and simultaneously decrease adult supervision of ado- 
lescents who are already suffering. Given these facts, the current 
best option for Congress to improve child outcomes through the 
welfare law would be a straight multi-year reauthorization of the 
current law. 

Whatever happens, investment in marriage as a strategy to im- 
prove the well-being of children should be limited and dedicated to 
research. The priority should be sustaining programs known to 
work, while avoiding changes that create risk. Policymaking should 
support promising research and proven results, but Congress 
should not let funding get ahead of the science. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Waller follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Margy Waller, Visiting Fellow, 

Brookings Institution 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, thank you for inviting me to tes- 
tify today. My name is Margy Waller. I am a Visiting Fellow at the Brookings Insti- 
tution in Washington, D.C. where my research focuses on poverty, welfare, and low- 
income working families. Please note however that my testimony today reflects my 
own views and not the views of any organization with which I am affiliated. 

It is an honor to appear before you to discuss the state of knowledge on the im- 
pact of marriage and divorce on children, with a particular focus on policy interven- 
tions to improve the well-being of children in low-income households. 

The administration proposes to encourage states to promote healthy marriages 
and in doing so to “place a greater emphasis in TANF [Temporary Assistance for 
Needy Families] on strengthening families and improving the well-being of chil- 
dren”. 

There is little argument that the body of academic literature supports the conclu- 
sion that children do best when they live with their married mother and father, pro- 
vided that the marriage is one of low-conflict. However, other findings have impor- 
tant implications for consideration of policy interventions to promote safe, healthy 
marriages in low-income households. 

First, my testimony will review some important findings — and limitations of the 
research — for consideration in developing public policy to support the goals of 
healthy marriages and the well-being of children. Second, I will outline rec- 
ommendations for public policy and Federal investment in light of the research, in- 
cluding implications for the pending reauthorization of the 1996 welfare law. 

What the Research Reveals 

While there is much evidence to support the conclusion that children raised in a 
household with their married biological parents do better than children in other 
family structures, scientific data answering the question of why this is so is scant. 

Still, while children raised in single-parent households grow up at greater risk of 
emotional, social, educational, and employment difficulty, most children from single- 
parent households do not face these problems. 

Furthermore, much of the research about the effects of family structure and tran- 
sitions has focused on middle-income families, or national data sets controlling for 
income. There is much less information about the particular outcomes in low-income 
households, and not much is known about the effectiveness of marriage strength- 
ening strategies for poor parents. 
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However, the data that we do have about family structure and the well being of 
low-income families and children suggest that we should proceed carefully as we at- 
tempt to fashion public policy in this arena. 

• Children in families with married biological parents have lower rates of poverty 
than children living with single or cohabitating parents. 

• A marriage simulation matching real single mothers and unmarried men who 
are similar in age, education, and race reveals that if it is possible to increase 
marriages to 1970 rates, the poverty rate would be reduced from 13.0 percent 
to 9.5 percent. 

• The Fragile Families and Child Wellbeing Study is developing a rich database 
of information about the characteristics of unmarried parents, and how they dif- 
fer from married parents. Researchers reviewing the data conclude that while 
one-third of the unmarried parents face no serious barriers to marriage, mar- 
riage promotion would not work or could cause serious harm for one-third of the 
parents (and their children), and another third could benefit only if the mar- 
riage initiatives included employment and mental health services. 

• Ethnographic research by Kathryn Edin and others reveals that low-income 
parents believe in marriage, but desire economic security prior to marriage. 
Education, employment, and economic status impact the likelihood of getting 
and staying married for both men and women. 

• Income accounts for much of the difference between child well-being in married 
households and other family structures. Married and unmarried parents are dif- 
ferent in a number of ways: age, education, income, levels of domestic violence 
and other relationship conflict, and use of substances. Parents who are not mar- 
ried at the birth of their child are disadvantaged on these measures, suggesting 
that marriage alone will not deliver the full set of advantages that families with 
parents married at the birth enjoy in household income or child well-being. 

• Some research points to household and parental income as more important de- 
terminants for various measures of child well-being than family structure. Nota- 
bly, children’s lasting educational deficits have been found to be more closely 
linked to early and deep poverty, while their risk of behavioral problems may 
be more linked to the family structure in which they grew up. 

• Children may suffer when there are family structure changes, and living in a 
stepfamily can have negative effects as well. Children in stepfamilies do not do 
as well as those living with married, biological parents, and may do no better 
than children in single-parent or unmarried, cohabitating households. There is 
some evidence that growing up in a single-parent household leads to better out- 
comes for children than living through family structure transitions. 

• Surveys of unmarried mothers in low-income households find a higher preva- 
lence of domestic violence than in the national population. Couples experiencing 
domestic violence should not be encouraged to marry. 

• Children of immigrants are more likely than those of native-born Americans to 
be poor, despite the fact that they are more likely to live in a two-parent house- 
hold and in families with full-time workers. 

• Teenagers who have a non-marital birth are less likely to get married later and 
even if teen parents do get married, these marriages are highly unstable and 
far more likely to fail than marriages between older individuals. While teen 
mothers face a host of economic and social challenges, their children bear the 
greatest burden and are at significantly increased risk of low birth weight and 
pre-maturity, mental retardation, poverty, growing up without a father, welfare 
dependency, poor school performance, insufficient health care, inadequate par- 
enting, abuse and neglect, and becoming a teen parent themselves. 

• Studies of a variety of programs that are often called “abstinence-plus” provide 
strong evidence of effectively reducing sexual activity and pregnancy among 
teens. Interestingly, some of the most compelling results are from programs 
that involve teens in supervised community services. On the other hand, there 
is no strong evidence that “abstinence-only” programs delay sexual activity or 
reduce pregnancy among teens. The jury is still out, although there is a Federal 
evaluation underway. 

Implications for Policy and Public Investment 

A review of this research reveals the risk of unintended consequences from invest- 
ment in marriage promotion as a means of improving child well-being, particularly 
in low-income households. 
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While we know that growing up in a household with biological parents in a low- 
conflict marriage is better for child well-being, we do not know why this is true. If 
we do not know exactly why it is true, then we are not certain how or whether to 
go about encouraging similar outcomes for children in single parent households. 

For example, if marriage is encouraged and supported for step-parent families, it 
is not clear that children will be better off. 

Many unmarried parents are at risk of factors known to contribute to marital dis- 
ruption or conflict: domestic violence, unemployment, mental health problems, infi- 
delity and others. If we end up encouraging marriage for such couples before ad- 
dressing these issues, we put children at greater risk of experiencing marital conflict 
and a change in family structure with all of its negative consequences. If the policy 
goal is to encourage marriage, then the policy should also support programs in- 
tended to ensure that the marriage will last. 

There are serious questions about wbicb parent population to target. For example, 
does it make sense to encourage step-parent marriages for cohabiting households 
when we have little evidence that one family structure is better than the other? 
Should we promote marriage for teenage parents? Is marriage a positive step for 
parents struggling with unemployment, mental health barriers, or a lack of edu- 
cation and skills to be self-sufficient? Should we focus on doing more to prevent peo- 
ple from becoming unmarried parents in the first place? 

An Agenda for Improving Child and Family Well-being 

The social science research provides important lessons for improving child and 
family well-being, with policies narrowly designed to support marriage, and using 
a broader approach in the pending welfare reauthorization legislation. 

Given the limited knowledge about how to support healthy marriages that im- 
prove child well-being. Congress should approach public investment and public dis- 
course on the issue with care. 

Policies Intended to Encourage Marriage 

• Marriage Promotion Experimentation. Given the lack of social science research 
that provides a roadmap for marriage promotion and support among low-income 
families. Congress should proceed cautiously and with the goal of learning more 
about how to encourage marriage, while reducing the risk of harm to children. 
Research evidence that provides guidance for improving child well-being is 
growing, and the best investments are those that may indirectly promote mar- 
riage. (See below.) Congress should not put funding ahead of the science: a rel- 
atively small investment in marriage promotion research makes sense, if care- 
fully targeted. The legislation should dedicate funding to experimental designs, 
focused on the strategies with promise — particularly those that combine coun- 
seling and education with barrier removal activities like education, training, 
and mental health services. 

• Domestic Violence Prevention. The research evidence is clear that low-income 
mothers targeted by the marriage promotion initiatives are at high risk of do- 
mestic violence. Accordingly, all marriage promotion programs and experiments 
must include requirements that (1) the program design be developed in coordi- 
nation with local, state, or national domestic violence prevention advocates or 
experts; and (2) all participants are advised that the program is voluntary. 

• Teen pregnancy prevention. While promoting marriage for teens who become 
parents is not likely to improve child well-being, we know that giving birth out- 
side marriage reduces the likelihood of marriage. Thus, one of the most effective 
marriage promotion investments is programs proven to reduce teen pregnancy. 
Unless new research results provide evidence of delayed initiation of sex and 
reduced pregnancy as an outcome of abstinence-only programs, the existing re- 
search suggests that resources should be directed to programs with proven ef- 
fectiveness such as those that provide supervised community service opportuni- 
ties for teens. 

• Public Discourse. Since the research regarding the benefits of marriage for child 
well-being is quite slim, and applies to those children living with married, bio- 
logical parents in low-conflict relationships, it is irresponsible to overstate the 
importance of marriage for child well-being. As we have experienced with the 
public debate over work-based, time-limited welfare reform, public under- 
standing of policy shifts can impact culture and behavior. It would be a serious 
disservice to single parents and their children if the public comes to believe in- 
correctly that these children are necessarily worse off than they would be if 
their primary caretaker were to marry. 
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Welfare Reauthorization and Lessons from Research about Child Well-being 

While the administration is apparently moving ahead of Congressional action by 
using existing funds for marriage promotion activities, the primary legislative vehi- 
cle for discussion of marriage promotion is the current debate over welfare reauthor- 
ization. If members of Congress and the administration are committed to focusing 
on child well-being as a primary goal of welfare reauthorization, they should shift 
the investment priorities reflected in pending proposals. Current knowledge of the 
benefits and risks of encouraging marriage for low-income parents is limited. This 
suggests that further experimentation and rigorous evaluation is critical. Since we 
have no evidence of what works. Congress should provide a relatively small appro- 
priation dedicated to research purposes. 

Overlooked for the most part in the marriage promotion debate is existing re- 
search on welfare and children that provides strong evidence of successful ap- 
proaches to child well-being that policymakers should pursue in reauthorization. 
Some of these strategies may prove to support safe, healthy marriage indirectly, as 
well. In particular, programs designed to increase household income and economic 
security (by providing work supports like child care and transportation assistance 
or by improving employment income with education and training services) are 
known to improve the well-being of young children. 

• Make work pay and increase household income by 

° providing new resources for education and training, including transitional 
jobs, 

° creating a new credit to reward states for job placement rather than caseload 
reduction, with extra incentives to place recipients in higher paying jobs, 

° allowing states to count education, training, and barrier removal activities as 
primary work participation, and 

° providing an appropriation (not just authorization) for a car ownership dem- 
onstration program and evaluation. 

• Provide adequate funding to maintain current levels of child care assistance to 
working poor families and add significant new resources for eligible families not 
currently receiving a child care subsidy. (Of course, any changes in work partici- 
pation rates would require additional funding for the children of working wel- 
fare recipients.) 

• Protect families and children from the harm of income reducing sanctions by 
requiring outreach and review for alternatives to benefit reduction before elimi- 
nating household income. Do not require states to impose full family sanctions. 

• Do not mandate expensive work participation requirements that create incen- 
tives for states to utilize unpaid work (workfare) activities for the purpose of 
fulfilling Federal requirements. Increasing work participation and work hours 
will lead to reduced state investment in more promising programs that are 
proven to improve child well-being. In contrast, increasing work hours decreases 
adult supervision of and interaction with adolescents who are already suffering 
academically when their parent(s) are participating in welfare-to-work activi- 
ties. 

• Make it easier for states to reform child support rules so that children receive 
more of the child support collected for them as a means to increase household 
income and reduce poverty. 

• Allow states to provide legal immigrant households with “make work pay” sup- 
ports, education, and other services intended to increase earnings. 

Reauthorizing current welfare law appears more likely to produce better outcomes for 
children than House and Senate proposals 

While welfare reauthorization provides an opportunity for policymakers to imple- 
ment strategies and services likely to improve child well-being, all signs suggest 
that it is highly unlikely members can agree on legislation this year. The welfare 
law expired in September 2002, and Congress has passed six short term extensions 
of current law since then. Most recently, serious disagreements between members 
of the Senate and the administration led to the withdrawal of the bill from floor 
debate. The current extension will expire at the end of June. 

These short term extensions create uncertainty for welfare administrators, pro- 
gram providers, and low-income families. 

Furthermore, the current proposals are likely to reduce child well-being as a re- 
sult of new mandates to increase work hours and otherwise reduce state flexibility. 
Since the proposals were introduced, many states and localities have created new 
marriage promotion initiatives. In 2002, some observers may have concluded that 
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state polic 3 TTiakers were overlooking the opportunity to promote marriage as part 
of welfare to work initiatives. For good or for ill, that is not the case today. 

Given these facts and the policy choices under consideration, the current best op- 
tion for members of Congress to improve child outcomes through the welfare law 
would be a straight, multi-year reauthorization of the current law. 

If Congress nevertheless chooses to implement a marriage promotion experiment 
while reauthorizing current law, a balanced approach is critical. Members should 
couple a small, targeted experiment with additional funding for child care because 
it is a strategy known to improve child well-being. 

Policymaking should support promising research, but Congress should not let 
funding get ahead of the science. 
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Senator Brownback. Thank you. 

Mr. Fagan, thank you for joining us today. 
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STATEMENT OF PATRICK F. FAGAN, THE WILLIAM H.G. 

FITZGERALD FELLOW IN FAMILY AND CULTURE ISSUES, 

THE HERITAGE FOUNDATION 

Mr. Fagan. Thank you for having me, Senator Brownback. It’s 
an honor to be here to testify today. 

I think that the central message of the social science data is al- 
ready covered in the first panel — it’s fairly simple, and I think it’s 
profound — that when parents belong to each other, the more that 
they do that, the more each individual in the family, both the par- 
ents themselves and the children, thrive; and the more that there 
is rejection between the parents, either in divorce or in out-of-wed- 
lock births where eventually they each go their own way, the more 
the entire family suffers, and most especially the children. Not all 
children suffer the same way, but if you look at cohort groups over- 
all, they all suffer to some extent. And none of them probably reach 
the capacity they would have reached had they had parents who 
did belong to each other. 

I put a chart, into the testimony, that gives a picture of the ex- 
tent that this form of rejection has grown over the last five dec- 
ades. If we just take the beginning and end point, in 1950, if you 
take the number of children entering the Nation as the base, the 
number of children born that year, and, against that, measure the 
number that entered a broken family that year — and the two ways 
of entering it are being born out wedlock, where the family has not 
formed, or where the parents divorce — and in 1950, for every hun- 
dred children born, twelve children entered a broken family. By the 
year 2000, it has grown to sixty. So there’s a five-fold increase. 

What that indicates, actually, is there has been a huge shift in 
what I call the infrastructure of the culture, from a culture of be- 
longing, overwhelmingly, for most people, to now overwhelming, for 
the children of this nation, it’s a culture of rejection. And on any 
measure you take, that the indicators go down for each cohort in- 
volved. 

Because of this new culture of rejection, most of our children will 
not attain the fullness of their capacity, and neither will the Nation 
attain the fullness of its capacity to fulfil its destiny and role. And 
though this is far removed from the point of this hearing, I think 
this cultural phenomenon is now a foreign policy issue, as well. To 
be the leader of the free world, which we are claiming, we need a 
culture we are proud of, and a source of domestic strength and hap- 
piness. And for our children, that is not the case. 

Instead of achieving the fullness of their capacity, the children 
of parents who reject each other suffer in more emotional pain. It’s 
not that they all suffer these things to great extents; there are 
varying levels, of course, and there are individual children who will 
not suffer this. But if you take the cohort outcomes for any par- 
ticular group, you will find there’s more emotional pain, ill health, 
depression, anxiety, shortened life span — more drop out of school, 
less go to college. They earn less income. They develop more addic- 
tions to drugs and alcohol. They engage in increased violence, or 
suffer it within their homes. 

Society also suffers, with more gangs, more assaults, more vio- 
lence against women and children. The safest place, by the way, for 
women and children is in the married family. It’s not totally safe. 
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it’s not without domestic violence, but any other structure outside 
of that has more. 

There’s an increased need for healthcare, for supplemental edu- 
cation, for addiction programs, foster care, homelessness programs, 
and on and on it goes. The expansion of all these social program 
budgets is directly linked, in my read of the data, to the breakdown 
of marriage. 

And there’s not a single area of government concerned, not a sin- 
gle social budget of a major social policy area, that has not grown 
in size when marriages fail at this level, or when parents — another 
way of saying that is, when parents reject each other, picking up 
the pieces is not just the work of the fragmented family and the 
extended family, but also of society and the taxpayer. 

The breakdown has now reached such a level as to be massively 
expensive. And with these results, we can say that this cultural 
change, America’s latest experiment in its history of experiment 
with freedom, but this experiment with freedom has been a big fail- 
ure, especially for the children of those parents. 

So the question then arises. How do we reverse the situation? 
And I don’t think it’s easy, by any means. As a nation, we need to 
set about restoring the conditions that will grow again a culture of 
belonging with all the ingredients that go into such a culture — 
some of these mentioned in the past panel: courtship, marriage, 
worship — key link within this — and forming communities of fami- 
lies where neighborhoods are places you like to come home to. 

Looking at neighborhoods is a key issue. We’ve all — all of — any- 
body around my age, in their 50s, remember neighborhoods where 
kids played a lot more, where families visited each other a lot 
more, a neighborhood that sustained family life much easier. 
There’s huge stress on marriages today because the demands for 
relational capacities are almost entirely on the marriage because 
the communities don’t support them, don’t provide this other sup- 
port that makes human life so much more human and humane. 

So George Washington, in his farewell speech — I want to segue 
into the issue of worship and religion — in his farewell speech to the 
Nation, he drew attention to the need for the American people to 
be a people of worship if our experiment with freedom and our 
Democratic form and Republican form is to succeed. But I think the 
social science data in this whole area gives a clear nod in his direc- 
tion. 

For instance, on something that the whole country and this Sen- 
ate constantly talk, worry about, put a lot of budget money into, 
and all the rest, is grade point average and how kids are doing in 
school. Children from intact families that worship frequently — and 
intact, there I would include the intact cohabiting as well as the 
intact marriage where there’s no rejection, living together — put 
those two groups together, and then you look at how frequently 
they worship, and what you find is that the children do best in 
grade point average significantly — and there’s a chart in there, 
too — where they score significantly higher. And those who score 
lowest are those from fragmented families that don’t worship at all, 
or very little. And then the ones in between have an in-between 
score. 
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And similar outcomes occur no matter almost what measure you 
take. This comes out of the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth, 
which is — or the Add Health — sorry — the Add Health survey, which 
is our largest survey ever done on adolescents, which we can track 
now through the third wave. These adolescents are now into their 
mid-20s. 

So the big thing that I think that is needed, more than any par- 
ticular program — if there is one program that’s needed, it’s right 
here in the Senate — it’s a program of debate that will probably 
have to last many years. Because, given the sort of nation we are, 
we are not one people, we don’t have a history of a particular cul- 
ture. We are a political nation, and the Senate is the place where 
we most debate how we will go forward. 

We’ve had an experiment that has failed. It’s going to take a lot 
of debate and a lot of fleshing out, aided by all of the suggestions 
that have been made here — on programs, on data, on correlational, 
on experiments and quasi-experiments — so that these things can be 
fleshed out. And that debate and its consequences out into the 
media and elsewhere, I suggest that program of debate, which you 
are beginning, and others, by having hearings like this, will have 
a much bigger impact, because it will change the ideas and will 
form, gradually, a consensus again. It’ll take quite some time. 

Who knows what way it’s going to end up. But you will gradually 
emerge a view of how we are going to move forward and restore 
the culture of belonging in our families, rather than a culture of 
rejection which we now have. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Fagan follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Patrick F. Fagan, The William H.G. FitzGerald 
Fellow in Family and Culture Issues, The Heritage Foundation 

Good afternoon Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee. Thank you for 
the opportunity to testify before you today on the challenge that family life in Amer- 
ica presents to the children and the leaders of our Nation. 

The family is the building block of our society. It is the place where everyone be- 
gins life and to which they always belong. The more that members of a family be- 
long to each other, the more each individual and each family thrive. When rejection 
occurs in the family, especially between the parents when they separate or divorce, 
or even when they never come together, the entire family and especially the chil- 
dren, suffers. 

The accompanying extended remarks in the form of a booklet called “The Map of 
the American Family” illustrate in charts the trends and the dynamics of belonging 
and rejection in the United States over the last fifty years. These charts are mainly 
from Federal surveys and give a snapshot of what is occurring within America’s 
families. (British data are used when there is no corresponding U.S. Federal survey 
. . . a situation that should be remedied.) 

The effects of belonging, rejection, and indifference are illustrated in these graphs. 
National survey data repeatedly and consistently show that the highest levels of 
positive outcomes are in those families where the parents have always belonged to 
each other and to their children: the intact married family. These families (adults 
and children) are less likely to live in poverty, less likely to be dependent on wel- 
fare, more likely to be happy, and to have a host of other positive outcomes. Fur- 
ther, the children in these families are more likely to exhibit positive outcomes 
(such as higher grade point average) and less likely to exhibit negative ones (such 
as depression). 

Though these charts are correlational — deliberately so, to give the best picture or 
snapshot of what is happening with America’s children — the regression analysis and 
causative exploration by the Nation’s top family sociologists repeatedly find that the 
intact married family is the best place in which children thrive. 
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When parents reject each other by divorce or an out of wedlock birth that eventu- 
ally ends in totally separate lives for the father and mother, the strengths of their 
children are not as developed as they could be, and more weaknesses occur in major 
outcomes such as deprivations, addictions, abuse and failure. 

When fathers and mothers belong to each other in marriage their children thrive. 
When they are indifferent or walk away from each or reject each other, their chil- 
dren do not thrive as much, and many wilt a lot. 

The chart below gives a picture of how many children have been affected by 
changes in family structure over the past fifty years, changes in the levels of 
belongingness and the levels of rejection during these five decades. 

For Every 100 Children Born: Those Experiencing Rqection in Their Family. 

Sources: COC / NCHS Series Report 



This chart shows that in 1950 for every hundred children born, that year, 12 en- 
tered a broken family — four were born out of wedlock and eight suffered the divorce 
of their parents. By the year 2000 that number had risen five fold and for every 
100 children born 60 entered a broken family: 33 born out of wedlock and 27 suf- 
fering the divorce of their parents. 

We must conclude that over the last fifty years America has changed from being 
preponderantly “a culture of belonging” to now being “a culture of rejection”. 

Because of this level of the rejection by fathers and mothers of each other this 
growing cohort of children has not nor will not attain the fullness of its capacities. 
Neither can the Nation attain the fullness of its capacity to fulfill its destiny and 
role. 

The children of parents who reject each other suffer: in deep emotional pain, ill 
health, depression, anxiety, even shortened life span; more drop out of school, less 
go to college, they earn less income, they develop more addictions to drugs and alco- 
hol, and they engage in increased violence or suffer it within their homes. 

Society also suffers with more gangs, more assaults, more violence against women 
and children, more sexual abuse of women and children, and much bigger bills for 
jails, increased need for health care, supplemental education, addiction programs, 
foster care, homelessness programs and on and on. The expansion of all these social 
program budgets is directly linked to the breakdown in marriage. 

There is not a single area of governmental concern, not a single budget of a major 
social policy area that does not grow in size when marriages fail, or when parents 
reject each other. Picking up the pieces becomes not just the work of the fragmented 
family itself but of all taxpayers and the whole of society. The breakdown has now 
reached such a level as to be massively expensive. With these results we can say 
this cultural change — ^America’s latest experiment with freedom — has been a big 
failure. 

Though it may seem far removed from the point of this hearing, this cultural phe- 
nomenon is now a foreign policy issue. To be the leader of the free world we need 
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a culture that we are proud of, a culture that is a source of domestic strength and 
happiness. 

How do we reverse this situation? 

As a nation we need to set about restoring the conditions that will grow again 
a culture of belonging, with all the in^edients that go into such a culture: court- 
ship, marriage, worship and communities of families that form neighborhoods that 
are nice places to come home to: neighborhoods in which romance, courtship and 
marriage are normal and frequent. Behind this simple goal — some might, without 
grasping its import, say simplistic goal — lies a huge amount of work especially for 
everyone, including this body. 

The Senate, which has played such a critical role so often in shaping the ideas 
that guide and correct the unfolding American experiment in freedom, and which 
has helped shape the ideals of this Nation so often, is now called again to play again 
its foremost role in bringing this about the changes needed: debate. 

We are a political nation, founded on a political ideas and ideals that animate our 
constitution and our national history. And the Senate is the institution designed 
most to be that place where America debates the next form of its ongoing experi- 
ment with freedom: more than the House, more than the Supreme Court, more even 
than the Presidency. This is the preeminent institution of debate in this country — 
so at least was the intention of the Founders, and so still is the need of the people. 

George Washington in his Farewell Speech to the Nation drew attention to the 
need for the American people to be a people of worship if this experiment in freedom 
is to work. The latest data show us that these families — those that worship most, 
are those that most belong to each other, that give us the most of what we want 
in all our social policies, and produce the least of what we try to prevent in all our 
social programs . . . but that is a topic for another hearing, one well worth having. 

When mothers and fathers belong to each other and strive to belong to God in 
worship the greatest strengths emerge and the least problems are present. For in- 
stance on something the whole country and this Senate constantly talk, and worry 
about, and spend a lot of money on — education attainment and outcomes — children 
from the intact family that worships God most frequently has the highest Grade 
Point Average, while children from the fragmented family that worships least or not 
at all, as a group, has the lowest Grade Point Average, as the attached chart illus- 
trates from the National Longitudinal Survey of Adolescent Health, our biggest and 
most comprehensive survey ever of adolescent outcomes. A host of other outcomes 
illustrate the same basic point. 

GPA Enlgish/Math by Category 

Source: Adolescent Health Survey, Wave I. Adolescents grade 7-12. 
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There is much in the scientific literature that points towards religious practice as 
a great preserver and fosterer of marriage and family strengths. 
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Thus we increasingly have data pointing towards two fundamental strengths for 
this nation: love between fathers and mothers in marriage, and regular worship of 
God. Significantly both are premised on America’s most fundamental premise, free- 
dom: both marriage and worship can only truly happen with the totally free under- 
taking of the people involved. There is absolutely no room for any form of coercion 
in these great enterprises . . . hence the importance of the role of debate and per- 
suasion, especially debate in the Senate. 

In this time of an obvious failure of one phase of America’s experiment with free- 
dom, the challenge before you, the leaders of this nation, is how to lead America 
back to having a culture of belonging rather than being a culture of rejection; to 
being a country where people and families belong to each other and especially fa- 
thers belong first to the mothers of their children and mothers belong first to the 
fathers. Parents belonging to each other are what children need more than anything 
else this Nation can give them. 

The first step on how to get there is being taken by discussions such as this. This 
and the debate that will follow among your colleagues is a major service to the 
whole nation. 

I sincerely thank Senator Brownback and Senator McCain for inviting me to tes- 
tify before this committee. It is a great honor for me. I hope my testimony has been 
helpful to you. 


The Heritage Foundation is a public policy, research, and educational organiza- 
tion operating under Section 501(C)(3). It is privately supported, and receives no 
funds from any government at any level, nor does it perform any government or 
other contract work. 

The Heritage Foundation is the most broadly supported think tank in the United 
States. During 2003, it had more than 200,000 individual, foundation, and corporate 
supporters representing every state in the U.S. Its 2003 income came from the fol- 
lowing sources: 


Individuals 52% 

Foundations 19% 

Corporations 8% 

Investment Income 18% 

Publication Sales and Other 3% 


The top five corporate givers provided The Heritage Foundation with 5 percent 
of its 2003 income. The Heritage Foundation’s books are audited annually by the 
national accounting firm of Deloitte & Touche. A list of major donors is available 
from The Heritage Foundation upon request. 

Members of The Heritage Foundation staff testify as individuals discussing their 
own independent research. The views expressed are their own, and do not reflect 
an institutional position for The Heritage Foundation or its board of trustees. 


Attachment 

The Map of America’s Family Culture 

The family is the building block of our society. Family is the place where everyone 
begins life and to which they always belong.The more that members of a family be- 
long to each other, the more each individual and each family thrives. When 
rejectionoccurs in the family, especially between the parents when they separate or 
divorce, the entire family suffers. 

The following charts illustrate the dynamics of belonging and rejection. These 
charts are mainly from federal surveys and give asnapshot of what is occurring 
within America’s families. (British data are used when there is no corresponding 
U.S. federalsurvey.) The issues of belonging, rejection, and indifference are power- 
fully illustrated in these graphs as we see the highest levelsof positive outcomes 
consistently occurring in the always-intact family, where the parents have always 
belonged to each otherand to their children. These families are less likely to live in 
poverty, less likely to be dependent on welfare, more likely to behappy, along with 
a host of other positive indicators. Further, the children in these families are more 
likely to exhibit positiveoutcomes (such as dinner with their family) and less likely 
to exhibit negative ones (such as depression). For the well-being of thefamily, it is 
vital that the parents always belong to each other and the children to the parents. 
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First Marriage Subsequent Divorced Cohabitin| Separated Never Married 

Marnagc 


Note: 'Dik chart shows the rdattomhip tjetwecn the issues of he4ongir>^ r^cMrtna ar>d poverty The lamiV n which the motfier and father 
formall/ iKlorig to each other is least licei/ to be (cxjxf n poverty: At the opposite end ol ttie graph, the atv^ys sngle-mottici family lias 
the iugbest level of poverty in thn famiiy slnKturc the father has never bekxiged to the mother or the children 


Source: Survey of Consurrter TinarKe, ?C0I. 
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Children's Time in Poverty by Family Structure 

Rercenl of Child's Life Soent n Poverty 



Never Married Subsequent Marriage Divorced Intact Marriage 


Out-of-Wedk>ck Birth Within-Wedlock Birth 


When we look at a different measurement— total <hd(t>ood time in poverty by family structure — vi« see a similar pattern. The child 
in the always-ntact. rrvamed family spends the least amount of time r pcwerty: 7 percent The child of the srigle parent divorced 
family, spends 22 percent of his chMhood n poverty Interestrgly the child bom exit d vMjdkxk who later grows up in a married 
fam^ spends almost the same amcxint of time in poverty (2A percent). Finally, the child who grows if> in the akvays-single parent 
famdy— where normally it is the father who has rejected mam;^ to the motfier— spends the most lime in pcxerty (SI percent). 


Source National Longitudinal Survey of YcxjtK 1 979- 1 998. 
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Marriage tncacc Divorced Subsequenc Marriage Never Married 

Within-Wedlock Birth Out-of-Wedlock Birth 


In tin (Iwl. WG see a similar patlcni in the amount of tme spent depcnctent on welfare whde grcvnng up The shortest percent 
ct time spent in welfare dqxndcrKV a for chUrtn n intact married famdics (12 parent), and tlw lor^st is for the child of the 
never mamed single parent famii/ (7 1 percent). 


Source: National Longitudnai iHJTvcy of Youth, I97V-I986. 
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Married Mamed Not Married Not Married 

Not in Poverty in Poverty Not in Poverty in Poverty 


Thiv chart loola al the proportion o( btack chtkjroi n powrty. The presence or absence of marmgc has a signifKanl vnpacL Among all 
black children livaig n married tamilvv Ins than one tweVtli Inc n po.crty (3 percent w 36 percent). Among all black children living n 
nonmamed families, almost half Iisk> *i poverty (77 percstt vs. 33 percent). 


Source: Bureau of the Cemus, Cirtent Popiiation Survey. 1998. 
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Annual Income of Families with Children Under 18 by Family Structure, 2000 
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Never Married Widowed Separated Divorced Cohabiting Second Marriage First Marri^c 

This chart illustralc<i family structure and median family ncome (without transferred tKome from the government) in the year 2000, lb.. 
vdsai tiK* family cams m the marfccipiacc. f he same pattern emerges a{^i: the never mamed sngle mother family has tlie lowest 
median mcome ($9400); the separated famriy has a median irKome of $20,000 the divorced famiy has a median iiKome of $2 3.000 
the (oliabilngfamriy has a median irKomc of $30,000 the stqsfamily/scc and- marriage has a median rKomu of $50,000 and the 
always intact married family has a median ficome of $S4XXX>. 



Note: I igurcs do rmt nckide transferred ncorrte. 
Source: Survey of Consuner Fnance. 2001 . 
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Hours Worked per Year in Families with Children by Family Structure, 2000 



Widowed Never Married Separated Divorced Cohabiting Second Marriage First Marriage 


I Spouse; Partner B Head of Household 


This chart ilkjslraies the rrxxhin numlxr of hours worked n the marketpiacc each year by dUkrent configuralnm of the family witfi 
children The rtever married vn];^ parent family has the kMest at 1 ,2 79 hcxrs worked per yean tl>e separated sngie p.veni is next at 
1 ,620 hours per ^ar: the srigte-ptfenl family b next with 1,891 hexxs per year All of these conTiguratians of the family are sirigb parent 
family structures. Wlvxi vsfc move to the tvvT> parent family configurations, vn; see a significant jump but witti (nterestir^ difkTcnccs f he 
cohabitng family is the lowest of the three wtth 3,227 hours per year, but withrt this, the male head of household works rtie least of the 
three with 1 .835. and the female wnrks the most of the three females at 1 .39 1 . The stepfamily works the highest number of hoirs m the 
marketplace per year at 3519 hoexs. ITte aWays ntact married fariwly head of household works the longest of any ndividuak in this 
ccxnparison at 2Jtl 3 hours per year, while the wife n this family structure works the least of the three at t.l99.0eariy the strorsger the 
commitment of llte mother and father to each other, the stronger they are irt the marketplace. 

Source: Survey of Consumer HnarKC. 200 1 . 
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Families with Children by Income Quintile and Family Structure, 1997 


100 % 



Lowest Middle Highest 

Income Quintile 

Single Parent ■ Husband-Wife 


This chart gives a snapshot of how iwo-parent and sng)c parent familcs vmth chikfren are dcstrixitcd across the neofne ^scctrum frexn 
die lowest quirilile to the hiji^esL The highest earnings c^intile m owerWieknv)gty composed of the two parent family: The lowest 
earrings cfinldc is oserwheimingh' composed of the sng^ parent famiy. 


Source: Bureau of the Census. Gjnent Population Survey 1997. 
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Income of Families with Children by Family Structure 
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Family Status 


Thn chart iRustratcs the sae of the drop in income when a family mc»^ (nom be«tg ntact and married to fractured and 
divorced In Ihh parlKular study, farly representalKe of thn type of study, the drop is ^2 pierceni. whidi 5 a drop greater than 
lliat coq^eriurtced by America during tfie Great Depresvioa Oiiklren of drvorciiig/rt^tirig panvits go tlirough a "Great 
Depresskxi" n ifieir family income efuring and following the divorce. 



Source: Mary E. Coreexan and A^ Oiaudray. unpublhliod research paper: Survey Research Center. Unnxxsity of Michigan. 
May 1994. 
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Median Net Worth of Families with Children Under 18 by Family Structure, 2001 
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Bdongmg and rejection have masWe >npacts on the accumulation of wcaltK Thn chart ilustrates accumulated we.ihh within the famiy (or 
with children urtder 18 in the year 7001. The huge dAererce ts clear between the rrwned (amily struturcs arxl afi other (am^ 
forms. The always ritact married famdy with childnen has 343 tmes more vws^h than ttie new marncxi svigle parent (arnily with children 
under 18. 


SourceiSurvey of Consumer TnarKC. 7001 . 
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Percentage of Unemployed Mothers and Children in Poverty by Marital Status 

1 00% Molhcrs arxi CWtken Who Are Fbor 




If Mother Remains Sin^c If Mother Marries the Child’s Father 

The Iroj^de families Strvey from ^VKCtcxi artd Columbu Universities lias tauj^t America a tot alxxjt exit of Medkxk brths arxl abcxil tlie 
(Mrents <rf these newfximv Thn chart ilkistratcrs that, slxxild these parents marry each other, when the rondnions are correct (they are 
intcrcslccf r marria]^ the fatlxr has a slcacfy not ncccssanly ervest mcclurn rK omc.and die father is not abusiw: or addKtcd to drufp 
or alcahol) poverty will drop ck'amatH aly. for mothers who are not working at alt. 6S percent of mothers and chikfren would come exit of 
poverty should they marry the fathers of ther chikken. 

Source' Robert £. Rector. Kric A Johnson, PhD. PairKk F F^an and I auren K No^». "kKreasrig Marri^ Wil Dramatkafiy Reduce 
Oiild ftiverty” I Icritajp: f oundation Center for Data Ancjfysis Report. CDA03 06. May 20. 2003. 
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Father's Supportiveness Father's Positive Attitude Mother's Positive Attitude Fathers Earn injs 

of Mothers About Marre|e /^out Marriage (Increase of $ I XK) per hour) 


-60 


This <han illustrates that the probability a seigic mother will marry the father of her chid is most influcrKcd by the fofbwing factors; Frsl. 
the father's supportrveness of the mother herself; second the father's attitude abcxii marriage: third the mother’s attitude about mamage 
and fourth, the prospects of the father’s irKome ricreasng The first of these fetors, the father's suppertiveness of the mother is 1 7 limes 
mexe powerful than the lost, the father's irKome prospectv The mother's distrust of men h general (most Ifcely formed by her esqserience 
with her own father) is powerful n bkxriorig movement toward mvnage. 

Source: Robert E. Rector. Kric A. )ohnsoa PhD. PatrKk F. and Lairen K Noyes. ‘Increasing Marriage Wil Dramatically Reduce 
Child Poverty” f-krit^e Fcxrrdaticn Center Jbr Data Anatysis Report. CDA OT-06, May 70, 2003. 
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Percent of People Who Describe Themselves as "Happy" by Marital Status 
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FVrople arc mamed arc much hafiptcr. <n general t^ian divorced or rvevcr mamod parenlv conwtmt witfi ihc pancm of mutual 
belong^ represented n marraj^ 


Source: NaiiorvaJ Opinion Research Center. Gcntral Socul Sirvcy 1 99& 
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Mental Health Disorder Among Children by Family Structure, U.K., 1999 


1 2% ^ Children with the DKordfr 


1 0.9 



Married Cohabiting Lone Parent - Lone Parent - 

Always Single Widowed/Olvorced/Separaced 


■ Emotional Disorders Condua disorders 

This clurl on emolional/mcnUl disorders oT ihiidrun comes from nationaly representatrAr ebta oT tlic United Kingdom. Childrai from 
mamed families have the lowest level of emotional dKcrderv In aKending order chridren of cohabitrig parents come next. folloMcd by 
always sngle parent (arrsilies, and fruS/ the wxkMed. (forced, singb parent family hkrmaly, (hiMnn of always sngle parents do not 
ctqxncrKe firsthand the rejection of the absent parent That event happened early in ther Ue. Children of dnorced parents have often 
Ined ttirough the pa>i of that refection, and it is reflected n dm measurement and in a tew other errsotiorsaffy sensitive outcomes. 


Source: K Melt/eret aL Mental Heofth of Children and Adofescents in Creor firfcoin. Icndonl-ter Mafestys Stationary OfrKe.2COQ. 
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Children's Risk of Abuse by Family Structure, U.K. 
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Family Structure 


Drawir^ fn>m British data, tlih ciwirt shows ihe diflamt k>vi>K o( serious child alxise across family siruclires. The lomst kna;l of 
serious atiuse occurs in the always-intaci married family In Bnlairs. the sicptamily <rfxise leveb arc soc lanes luj^ier; the 
always-sin]i>lc mother family M lanes hif^)er:coh^>iting family 20 limes higfser.and the saig^ lalher family 20 limes hij^her the 
most dangerous family structure is wlxm the mollter cohabits with a boyfriend wfio is rtot the father of tlw child This atAisc rale 
is IT times greater than in the intact married family. Here the falser beicngs neither to the child nor to the mother 


Source: Robert ^sdan, Brofom Homes and fiottered Galdrenr A Stuc^ of the Refatiomhip Actwrer? Chfd Abuse and famiy 
Type. London: family fdiKation Trust. 1993. 
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Homicide Rates for Infants Under One, 1970-2000 
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This diarl looks al (Iterate of nCanl homkides n (he LJnitcd States cner 30 yoarv A/t>.T a sharp ncrcase vs the rale durvtf* the 1970s and I9d0s. 
a ffvktiJ me n the rate of nfant hairiKKlc lontnuns up to the most rfxcnt reports Almost al vriant hnnsKidcs result from the rrsolliur's actKins. 
TIsis ohjeettverrscasure is a la*y hararnctrr of smousd)rskjrKtian n that mother rhdd reialtonshfx Dcspilc lack of cfaardcmoy a phrt data on 
Uunify structure vs the United States all vsdkators point toward the fractured family as the mavi source of this djrsfunrtioa 


Source: National Center for Ifealih StalistKV Health Untgd States. 2002. 
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Percent of Adolescents Who Felt "Sad a Lot" or "Sad Most of the Time" 

During the Past Week by Family Structure 
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Fan>il)f Structure 

fhK f Kart loolo at the ncKtence of deprevMon across rami)^ structirev A^ian, we tee that the loMnt leveh ol cfepmuon occtr wliere thm> iv 
the greatevt level ol bdongng^— in the nUct mamed (am^. Ihere n a ugrafKant jump n the ncidence ol depresstcn n the divorced lainil^c the 
rcconUituted Ueptamit/ hava hig^tcr level of depreuion than the cWorced (73 percent). Adoletfenis vtho have coK^ing parents liave 
vti hi(|^ kveh of deprevtioa and n the vn^ never mamed farTvIjC the level ol depreswon h the hig^vest at 9.^ percent 



Source: Nalnrial Longitudinal Survey o( Adcilcvccnt HcsaJth. \A^ve t, I99& 
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Percent of Adolecents Who Have Ever Been Expelled by Family Structure 


l-wnAflaH 



Intact Mamed Famil/ Divorced Famil/ Singte-Never Mamed Family 

Family Structure 


I oofang at cases of school expuhion. the kmcst level of cxpulsKTi occimng n the nUct family: The rale almost doubles among children from 
divorced (amAev and more than cioubles agan for chifc^en from always svigle never mamed parents. 


Source: Natiorul Icxigttucfnal Survey of Adolcsccyil lloaliKWavc II. 1996. 
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Grade Point Average for American Teenagers by Family Structure 

2 I Cirade hwil Avfri\ge (CXit of Knimum o( 4.0) 
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FarTtil)r Structure 


IhK chart lookval the aviiragR 9 'arie poni average lor American terruger^ by (am^y ^tructem There n an vnmictM* pattern rn tliesereujilvihc 
two parent family strucims form the hi^ ff'uup and ttte srtg|e-parent famdy slruc 1 ir» form the k7w groifx Furif lermore. wMlwi body grcxips one 
can «*e the nfluerKc of n^ecticrvOvldrcn of the family withcxrt rqection--the nUct married family— hne the hig^iest (fade pomt average. 
OiMren where parents belong to each other, but are not married (coh^ng parents) have the next highest v^ik* iMdren who have ocpcnenced 
nation between ther biologicaJ parents but are now n a reconstituted two-parent family (the stcpfamily) have the lowest of these three 
I lewive. in tiic sn]^ (urciit family grocft ^ children who have persoruRy eaqxroKod the n^ectnn of ther parents ti drraixc have Ihc kmest 
grade point average. 


Source: NaimnaJtongthJdwiiScrveyaf Adc]levcentHealth.Wave I, I99S. 
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Problem Behaviors of Children by Parents' Marital Status 
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LttLiki. 
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Something a Score Pr^erty Enough to ^^lced Parents Without 

Important a Doctor to School Permission 


Intact Mamage 


Thn chan looks al a senes of proUerm of concern to parents of leen^crs artd compares children n ntact rrurriod (amAes wMh chikken who 
liave cxpeni»ed tlier parents' refection of each other ti ckvcrce. These prcblerm rxlucle tying about something importanL stealing damaging 
school property gettng druilc hurtng someone crxxigh to needadoctoc ber^sodhn^itrve at schcxil that parents are caUed. and skippir^ 
school without pcrmtssiorv Any one of these problems woiid cause parents to be very concerned ^xxit thcr chAfs behavior The ddiererKe 
between the two groups is consistent across problems and at tmev dramatK — ^an. iDustratng the correlates of reycclKW 


Source: Nalnnal I cxigitucinal Survey of Adolescent HealtK Wave IL 1996. 
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R.aised in Intact Raised in Raised in a Mother Raised in a 

Married Parent Family Mother-Only Family and Stepfather Family Stepmother Family 


Thn chart toolo.'it the rain of incarreyalion Ibr juvenile cHty^ucnlt by tamily structure Thh partKubr chart Hustraln i>o4 |int simple corretalions 
but die results after contrulrij[ fex parental income and education. Interestingly these results highliKf't sleptom^iers' diffKulties rt attaining a sense of 
ntac tness and belonging The hqj^tesl rate of ncarcciation (of boys n the man part) is n familes viiiere the mothn- comes from autvde tlie 
ungtrsil bnlcsg^al family to form the reconstituted stepfarnily The next high^ wfwn the lather h hrcxig^t from outsicfe the crngMul btoki^al 
family to form the new stepfamily. The next comes in the never married sngle-motfier famdy The kMest rate is n the a^ays-intact married family 
There are dramatic cIrffererKes amextg tliese rales: 1 , 7.01, 7.71, and 3.7. 


Source C Hyper & S.McLanaharv *Fathcr Absence and Youth tncarceratna* ASA Annual Meeting San Francisca August 1996. 
Data: from Nalunal Longitude Survey of Tbuth. 
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The Probability of Divorce for Women Who Cohabit or Have 
Sexual Relations with Another Before Marriage 
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Not with Husband 

■ Non -Monogamous Women 


This chart looks at the relationship between multiple sexual partners and the capacity for a stable 
marriage. Women who have sexual relationships with men other than their future husbands are more 
likely to eventually divorce. Alsc5i shexjid they cohabit with someone other than their future husband, the 
probability that they will divorce increases still more. Monogamy (only one sexual partner in a lifetime) 
seems to be central to a stable marriage. 

Source: jay Teachman, 'Premarital Sex. Premarital Cohabitatkxi, and the Risk of Subsequent Marital 
Dissoluticxi Among Women." joumo/ of Marriage and family. Vol. 6S (May 2003). pp. MA 45S. 
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Average Number of Voluntary Lifetime Sexual Partners for Women 
by Age of First Voluntary Sexual Intercourse 
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Thn cfuii illustrates the rdatxxtship between of first sestud interrcxrse and the number o( sexual partners in a woman's IHclime. Wamen who 
have had tlier first seocual intercourse at ags 1 2 or yotaiger. on average. hM 20 cif erent soual partners n a hfetvna The longer they retars ther 
vTginitY. the kmer the probability o( such partners. Given the fndings ci the prevxxA chart, tite mpbcaliorss (or marit^ statsihty or rsstabibty are 
clear. The earlier the sexual ritialmn. the lower the Hcefihood of a capacity to belong r marriage. 

Source: Nitioisal Center lor Health Stalfitxv NalKXwl Ssrvey of f amly Growth 1995. 
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Percent of Teenage Women Who Are Virgins, by Relationship with Father 
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Ibis chart ^hcnvs the rebliomhip bctvwen the chikfs capacity to mantain usoial oaknivity fcr the Mure ipou&e and the chikfs oqxnencc a( 
care and belongng fram the lather The more the child leeh that the tather cares, the more fakely the tccnagir wd reman a vrgn 



Source; NationaJ I orijjitudnal Survey of Adolescent HeaHv Wave 1 . 1 995 
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Percent of Adolescents Who Rate Dad as Warm and Loving, by Family Structure 
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Ihn chiVi ilinirain ttse ygnificantc of iccrug^s’judgrneiit tiut their bt>Kr h swm. lowifi and carm for dtem. The cMd in an nta< t married 
■V I? ifTHnmare Mcefy to expcncrMe warmth and love from his or her bther Titan n a chid n the always srigle parent family / tmes more lieely 
rtian a chid of divorced parentv 3 Imes mcxe Hail/ than a chdd of t ofi^jitng parents, and 1 inses more Ukt^ than a ctsild n a sle^ifamily There 
arc clur impkcatiom from these data for ievek erf vrj^ity n cMmnt family striKtwcvas the ntsci chart illustratev 


Source: Nalioiial Lcngitudmal Survey of Adoievent hlcaltK NA^rve 1. 1996. 
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Family Structure 

Thn (harl kx}lo at the ratev o( tvaiagc vrgnity by lamiy ttriKtiae and nckjdev adopted and foster childncn. Agarv wc wc the same pattim 
emerging; The mort: stable the betonging n the family hBtcry the greater the lewd of vrgirity. In thn chart, wc see aho the dramalK diHurcncc 
between adopted cMdrcn and foster cam chikken. Both of these groups of chtktm come from troubled bad^grounds but are treated very 
(MIcTcnIly Oddnri adopted early into intact mamed (amiiass arc mere Urly to keep thev wgntty as iHustralcd here. fVior to adoption, tlie 
parents ate screemd not only for fnancuJ lescxrces but aho for the levd of bdoriging The adopted nfaril cemes nto a family full of a devte to 
txdong to the chid. Icadcig to very pcsitive outcente^ By contrast, the foster child rrvore frertucnlly e rpenerxes rrsany mows and many 
crpehcnccs of rcjectiorv leading to very pcxr outcomes. Adopted cMdrcn have the highest levels d vrgmty and foster cfddrcn have the krwst. 


Source: Nalkrtal Longitudinal Survey of Adolescent I leahK Wave 1, 1 99S. 
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Family Structure at Age 14 and Later Out-of-Wedlock Childbearing 



Percent Who Had Ouc-of-Wedlodt Birth 


Thn chan lodes 41 Icwh of out of walkxk brih 4nd f^ily of nrign OiUren from fimiba with a hntory of n^lnti betwem llw 
IMTontsaro three tmes rrsure Hv.*!/ tohM chdtkvn out of Mvdkxk than are chMren of mtact mamed (amilim (I&6 percont w 53 
percent), 


Source: Natioiul Lonji^tudrul Survey of >bulh. 1995. 
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Percent of Teens Who Are Virgins, by Frequency of Worship 
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Ihh clurt loolo at the rebtiornhip between the frequefxy of wooh^rif; tjod and leveK of vrf^ity The more kwyjenlly a teervif^ w()r^f>v 
the rrtore Ikely he or the it to reman a vrgn 



Source: National Lon^tudnal Sir vey of Adnfescent I lealtK Wave 1 . 1 99S . 
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Virginity of All Teenagers Under 1 7 by Levels of Worship of Two Parents 
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Thn chart kxAs at the rdaticnshf) between the pannlv (rec^uency of wonhfi and Ihcr chiklren's probaMrty of rruntarwiji (her vrgnity. When 
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Senator Brownback. Thank you. Very interesting thoughts. 

Mr. Campbell, thank you very much for joining us today. The 
floor is yours. 

STATEMENT OF GERALD L. CAMPBELL, PRESIDENT, 

T H E IMPACT GROUP, INC. 

Mr. Campbell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I’d like to go beyond the data, and ask a basic question. Why 
does this crisis exist? 

Senator Brownback. Mr. Campbell, get that microphone a little 
closer to you, if you would. Appreciate that, thank you. 

Mr. Campbell. Can you hear me now? 

Senator Brownback. Yes. 

Mr. Campbell. Can you hear me? 

Senator Brownback. Yes. 

Mr. Campbell. I’d like to go beyond the data, and ask the ques- 
tion, Why does this crisis exist? What is its root cause? Is it crisis 
of material conditions and circumstances, or is it a crisis of the 
spirit? Since it strikes rich and poor alike, the answer seems clear. 
But if it is a crisis of the spirit, is there a unique explanatory prin- 
ciple to guide us to understanding? I believe there is. 

The principle to which I refer is the unmet need to belong. These 
words resonate with us all. They denote a crying out for love that 
springs from the depths of the human spirit. 

My focus on the unmet need to belong began 14 years ago. For 
5 years, after leaving the United States Information Agency, I 
roamed the streets of Washington, D.C., taking photographic im- 
ages and recording stories of homeless people. This work expanded 
to include violent youth, substance abusers, gang members, and a 
wide array of issues associated with these people. 

The unmet need to belong that I encountered reflects an inborn 
logic rooted in the existential depths of the human person. Its for- 
mal reality is revealed in a deep-seated yearning of the person to 
be united, through love — with others, through love and community. 
To authentically exist as a person is to coexist through love. Love 
constitutes the intrinsic meaning of human life. 

Yes, every person cries out for love. But, at the same time, with- 
in the heart of every person there also resides a spiritual inad- 
equacy, an unconditional incompleteness. The chilling truth is that 
no human being can reconcile the unmet need to belong, except 
through the love of another person. That’s an irrefutable logic. One 
may cry out to belong, but it is only by being permitted that an 
individual can transcend their separateness and their spiritual 
alienation. 

From this insight, a fundamental truth emerges about the root 
cause of the behavioral pathologies. The root cause of behavioral 
pathology, including the crisis we’re discussing today, I believe, is 
rooted in the living dynamics of love and alienation that emanates 
from the existential core of the person. Within this nucleus, one 
discovers, at a single glance, the existential need of the person, 
which is a crying out for love and belonging, and the antithetical, 
yet primary, condition of the individual, the fact that they come 
into the world separate, that they are born alienated, and that 
they’re crying out to overcome that alienation. 
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It is the struggle of the need for love to transcend the primary 
condition of separateness that I think is at the root of all social dis- 
orders. From this originating source, we can arrive at the intrinsic 
principle, I think, that governs human behavior. It goes something 
like this. To the extent that an individual is alienated from an- 
other, separate from another, at the spiritual level, he will be in- 
trinsically compelled to do whatever is necessary to create at least 
some semblance of love or community in his or her life, no matter 
how imperfect it may be or how high its cost. Spiritual alienation 
cannot be tolerated by the human heart; it must be reconciled. 

Now, when you go into the family, what is the center of gravity? 
Taking what I’ve just said, the center of gravity is the love between 
the father and the mother. That is the center of gravity for the 
whole thing. These relationships — the relationships, the intrinsic 
relationships, between the mother and the father generate, be- 
tween them, a radiance of love that suffuses the life of the child. 
Joy ensues, separateness diminishes, and the child slowly opens to 
the nurturing potential of the civilizing virtues and an engaging 
life with others. 

I’ve had many people on the street tell me this, “It’s not the 
mother that I want the love from. It’s not the father that I want 
the love from. What I want is to share in the love that they have 
for each other.” This has been said over and over again. 

And the intrinsic logic of this is indisputable, because if there is 
no love that is really secure between the father and the mother, 
there’s separateness; and that separateness also fragments the life 
of the child. And so when you have discord in the marriage bond, 
then this love becomes seriously attenuated in the life of the child. 
The child feels alone, feels isolated, withdrawal occurs, spiritual 
alienation intensifies, and what the child begins to do is to look for 
a new center of gravity in his or her life. 

And what happens? Well, an alienated boy may turn to sub- 
stance abuse as a way of belonging, with a group — he’ll go outside 
the family — or of numbing the pain that comes from being alien- 
ated. A lonely boy may be encouraged to sell drugs on the street 
by one who cares, a kind of “big brother”; or he may do so just to 
belong. A student may disrupt class to get the attention that was 
not received at home. Or a young boy may commit a violent act, 
even murder, to get the respect of others. What’s surprising to most 
people is that murders in a gang occur because of the love that 
they get when they come back to the gang. It’s about love. 

Traditionally, public policy has dealt with material circumstances 
and conditions and a set of incentives and disincentives to change 
behavior or to change the conditions that underlie behavior. What 
I’m suggesting is that the crises or marriage and the family, as 
well as the crises of homelessness and gangs and substance abuse 
and youth violence and risky sexual behaviors — what I’m sug- 
gesting is that, at the core, these crises are a spiritual crisis. 

And this poses a serious challenge to public policy, because the 
question arises. Can public policy address a spiritual crisis? It has 
never done before — it has not been organized to do that. But the 
question is. Can it? Can it get to the root cause of the issue, or is 
it going to be content with addressing material conditions and cir- 
cumstances? If it does the latter, then all that can come out of the 
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policy is treatment, not prevention. Prevention requires that we go 
to the root cause, address the root cause as it is, in and of itself, 
and then we can begin to change the impact that that cause has 
upon behavior. If the root cause, as I am suggesting, is spiritual, 
then we have to have a way of addressing that type of thing. 

Now, the spiritual crisis that I’m talking about is not to be con- 
fused with a moral crisis. It is deeper. It’s an intellectual crisis. It’s 
a crisis of ideas. What we have in our society is a war of ideas in 
which the notions of freedom, or the person, or responsibility, or 
love, or alienation, or marriage, or family, or root cause, or human 
purpose all have conflicting meanings. We don’t really know what 
these things mean. But they do have a meaning, depending on the 
perspective you take. 

And so what we have to do, then, is, I think, begin to engage the 
ideas that are at the root of our policy. The very fact that we look 
upon some of these problems in terms, solely, of material conditions 
and circumstances means that underlying this there’s a philosophy 
involved, a philosophy of what man is, a philosophy of what free- 
dom is, a philosophy of what the person is, what man’s purpose is, 
and so on. 

So what I’m suggesting is four things. Very briefly, I think we 
need a new political language, a new political lexicon, where we 
can begin to develop a way of talking about spiritual dynamics, 
such as I’m talking about, as well as the mechanical dynamics of 
human behavior. There are both. They do both exist. If you go out 
and you talk to someone on the street about what’s going on in 
their lives, they don’t talk about material conditions and cir- 
cumstances; they talk about love, they talk about alienation, they 
talk about relationships. 

So we need a new language. We need to recapture the word 
“spiritual” and take it away from its association with religion. We 
need to realize that “spiritual” is about ideas, it’s about things that 
are not material. Alienation is a spiritual concept. Love is a spir- 
itual concept. Freedom is a spiritual concept. We need to talk to 
people and collect stories about them so we can begin to develop 
this language that describes spiritual dynamics. We need to become 
concrete. We need to humanize these problems. 

The second point is that we need a leadership that will begin to 
take this language and engage debate to encourage new research 
along these lines, new conversation to widen the intellectual hori- 
zons. I think a small nucleus of Members in the House or Senate, 
or both, could begin to do this. This is a long-term project. It’s not 
unlike the kind of project that, when I was at USIA, we conducted 
overseas, in Eastern Europe. It was a 60-year project. 

Senator Brownback. Mr. Campbell, if you could conclude, here. 
I’d appreciate that, so we could go to some questions. 

Mr. Campbell. And then, finally, we have to recognize that the 
best means to address this problem, I think, is to be able to reach 
beyond programs into the hearts and minds of people themselves, 
because that is where the energy resides that’s going to make a dif- 
ference in the family. It’s in the individual who is married, the in- 
dividual who lives that on a daily basis. And that’s why using lan- 
guage as a means of reaching out and changing the dynamics in 
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this country is, I think, a different kind of approach, but one that 
would be beneficial. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Campbell follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Gerald L. Campbell, President, 

The Impact Group, Inc. 

The Unmet Need to Belong: Crisis of Marriage, the Family, and Culture 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It’s a great honor to be here today. 

For over a quarter century, Americans have been generally quiescent as a “crisis 
of marriage and the family” has raged in silence across the land. No longer can this 
dispassion stand firm. The family is too troubled to concede such luxury. Its struc- 
ture is fragmented. Its intrinsic dynamics have gone awry. Its integrity labors under 
great stress. That is our collective judgment today. That is our collective fear. And 
we struggle to make it otherwise. 

A Human Tale 

Unquestionably, the story of this crisis is a sad tale. The vast array of empirical 
evidence and information presented here today supports that conclusion. But consid- 
ered in isolation, scientific assessments portray a sterile and cold reality. They 
sketch a crisis disengaged from freedom and dignity, an abstract reality without 
human personality. Such is not the milieu of this crisis. Much more is involved. The 
individual is an organic unity, not a collection of discrete pieces. It has a spiritual 
center — the person. 

To appreciate the full significance of this story — and to better transform a de- 
structive energy into an ethos of reconciliation — we must explain why this crisis ex- 
ists and what efficiency, or root cause, creates it. Somehow we must be able to see 
beyond the labyrinth of quantitative data and objective correlations into a seething 
spiritual energy that flows quietly through the inter-subjective relationships of mar- 
riage and the family. 

The Unmet Need to Belong 

A phrase that aptly expresses this energy is “the unmet need to belong.” These 
words denotes a spiritual dynamic. I first became aware of this need through my 
studies of the homeless, violent youth, substance abusers, gang members, and indi- 
viduals engaged in risky sexual behavior. It is a spiritual dynamic whose presence 
has become all too pervasive and disruptive in our national life and culture. 

These words — “the unmet need to belong” — have reference to the authentic per- 
son. They contradict the common view that the individual is essentially self-con- 
tained, that it is ego-centric, that its relations are a matter of mere choice or con- 
vention. Instead, the “unmet need to belong” symbolizes the person as intrinsically 
relational. It is a spiritual dynamic that reflects an inborn logic rooted in the exis- 
tential depths of the person. It discloses the formal reality of this logic as a deep- 
seated “yearning” of the person to be united with others through love in community. 
All this goes to say that the very being of the person is a transcendental inclination 
to belong. To authentically exist as a person is to co-exist through love. Love con- 
stitutes the intrinsic meaning of human life. 

A violent teenage offender, incarcerated for murder, explained belonging to me 
this way. He said: “To me — from what I can see and the life I’ve lived and know 
on both sides of the fence . . . and the negative things I’ve done and the positive 
things I’ve done . . . everybody needs love. I can’t see in my mind where a human 
being could live without love, regardless of the ways of getting it. I’m not talking 
about whether you get it this way or that way. I’m talking about love in general. 
I think every human being needs love.” 

It is this insight into the nature of the person that enables us to explain why the 
crisis of marriage and the family exists. 

The Root Cause; A Dialectic of Belonging 

Considered abstractly, the causal origins of this crisis are rooted in the living dy- 
namics of love and alienation that emanate from the existential core of the human 
person. Within this nucleus, one discovers at a single glance the central impulse of 
the person — “a cr3dng out for love and community” — and the antithetical, yet pri- 
mary condition of the individual — a spiritual alienation, or separation from others. 
It is the struggle of this existential impulse to transcend the primary condition of 
spiritual alienation that forms the dialectical nucleus of all social disorders. 
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From this insight, we can deduce the following principle of human behavior: to 
the extent that an individual is alienated from another, he or she will be intrinsi- 
cally compelled to do whatever is necessary to create at least some semblance of love 
or community in his or her life, no matter how imperfect it may be, or how high 
its cost. Spiritual alienation cannot be tolerated by the human heart. It must be rec- 
onciled. 

Example; A Mother and a Child 

To illustrate the outlines of this dialectic, let’s begin with the most innocent of 
human encounters, the relationship between a mother and a newborn child. 

The newborn child symbolizes separateness as an original condition. Each person 
enters the world alone, spiritually isolated from others. But separateness is not 
merely a brute fact. From birth, the child has an innate sense of his or her separate- 
ness and struggles to mitigate its alienation by being accepted and loved by the 
mother. Its outstretched arms and legs, beseeching the mother for love, is a power- 
ful s3mibol of this struggle. The mother, aware of her identical need, accepts this 
plea and extends the warmth and comfort of her person to the child. 

It is by virtue of this mutual gift of one person to another — each “crjdng out” for 
the love of the “other” — that both mother and child alleviate their separateness, 
their spiritual alienation. Each stands in a relation of gratitude to the other. A lov- 
ing, enduring, and dynamic relationship has begun to be forged. 

As a child is brought into loving relations, they slowly open themselves to the nur- 
turing potential of the civilizing virtues. In this way, they are set on a path that 
will lead to a more complete and engaging life with others. But, if the child is not 
permitted to belong — if the child is not the beneficiary of the gift of self, of loving 
relationships — the training and discipline necessary to instill the virtues will itself 
become a source of coercion. Slowly, ever so slowly, the distance between the child 
and the mother will increase. And, since love has not intervened, the child will eas- 
ily retreat into an egocentric existence where hedonistic and utilitarian self-indul- 
gence can easily become a lifelong affliction. 

Marriage and the Family: A Matter of Freedom 

At this point, it is beneficial to raise a question about personal freedom. Is the 
nature of personal freedom to be found in the creation of a self-sufficient ego — an 
ego that is alone and distant from the intrinsic life of others? Or is freedom to be 
more fully expressed in an integral self, a relational self, a self that is united to 
others through love in community? These questions are not merely about matters 
of choice. Rather they are about the intrinsically relational nature of the person and 
the “unmet need to belong.” 

If freedom is reflective of egocentric, self-contained existence, it follows that the 
structure and living dynamics of the family will become a fractured totality. It will 
degenerate into increasing fragmentation. The family will be akin to a conventional 
organization of individuals, related by mutual interests, but characterized by indi- 
vidual autonomy, like so many billiard balls on a table. It will lack intrinsic cohe- 
sion. 

But, if freedom has an intrinsic relationship to the person and “the unmet need 
to belong”, it will realize itself through the building of loving relationships. Family 
unity will reach into the inner being of the person. It will evolve as a community 
of love. It will be intrinsically spiritual and replete with richness. 

And so, the fundamental question that will determine the future of marriage and 
the family can be stated this way: What shall we do with our freedom? Shall free- 
dom be intrinsically relational and, like the person, be enriched with love, or should 
it reflect the autonomous individual and remain self-absorbed? 

Love: A Center of Gravity 

The center of gravity in the family lies in the quality of intrinsic relationships 
that unite husband and wife. These most intimate relationships range all the way 
from the gift of self through love, truth, justice, fidelity, and solidarity to simple 
helpfulness and mutual associations of domestic life. When qualitative relationships 
cement the existential reality of husband and wife, a radiance of love is generated 
and suffuses the life of the child. The “unmet need to belong” in the child finds a 
degree of fulfillment and separateness diminishes. A degree of restfulness ensues. 

But when love does not unite husband and wife, the radiating presence of love 
to the child becomes seriously attenuated. The child is automatically placed in the 
position of the autonomous self. The loving bonds within the family, bonds that 
alone can alleviate existential aloneness, are fractured or weakened. The child feels 
alone and isolated and, because of the intrinsic dynamics of “the unmet need to be- 
long”, begins a new, possibly destructive, journey. The look for a new center of grav- 
ity begins. 
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Emergence of a Secret Life: A Dialectic of Indifference 

Alienated by a fractured relationship between mother and father, young persons 
begin to look outside the family for love and understanding. They begin to form 
their own social networks, their own support groups, their own friends. They enter 
into dialectical relationship with strangers, defining new needs, developing new in- 
terests, and discovering new ways of alleviating internal conflicts. They engage in 
give and take with others. They make an advance here and a retreat there. The art 
of compromise evolves and erosion begins to eat away. Little by little, the dynamics 
of existential yearning forge a new inner substance, a new consciousness, a new set 
of sensibilities, a new moral horizon, and a new set of behavioral imperatives. 

Out of these convulsions, the young develop a keen sense of what acquires dura- 
tion for them, of what satisfies their felt needs and perceived good. They struggle 
to balance unfulfilled desires and outer demands. They seek to resolve internal con- 
flict. They reach out for approval with others. They want to be included and accept- 
ed. They want to be recognized as something special. They want to stand out. Above 
all, they want to he loved and, in particular, they want to be loved by someone they 
cry out to love. 

Having judged carefully how to fit in, how to belong, how to be united with others, 
they become less and less constrained from within. They become more and more 
open to entreaties from without. Tomorrow’s hopes and dreams often collapse and 
find expression in today’s needs. Time stops its seemingly intractable flow to the fu- 
ture. Its continuity — a flow of past, present, and future — is dissolved into discrete 
moments, each slightly tinged with hedonistic seductions, each crying out like a 
siren song laced with the lure of pleasure, advantage, or other reward. Time has 
become the here and now. But it is a here and now that is not only deceptive, but 
also alluring, imperious, and dangerous. 

Bit by bit, this nascent web of relationships begets a secret inner life, a haughty 
life that swallows up previous innocence. A new, clandestine, and seductive center 
of gravity emerges. It is driven by the existential need to belong. Yet this need has 
an elusive side and can easily tempt one to descend into a darkness where imper- 
sonality and servitude take command. Here, where the allure of authentic relation- 
ships was anticipated, only existential retribution and sorrow is to be found. 

For our part, we notice in our children traces of silent disengagement. We per- 
ceive in them qualities and dispositions that never were — the brooding, the vacant 
smiles, the ill humor, the crankiness. We perceive subtle departures in attitude, in- 
terests, and behavior. We discern an unpleasant indifference to past friends and ac- 
tivities that once caused happiness and joy. We detect vague incongruities between 
the past and the present. 

We take note of these changes, but confusion clouds our thoughts and fear forces 
a wavering judgment. We are flushed with uncertainty and torments of doubt. See- 
ing only through blurred outlines, our hearts refuse to acknowledge that we have 
arrived at the crossroads. We resist suggestion that our children have retreated into 
the distance. We seek solace and strength in what remains familiar about them. But 
we also take notice that a subtle metamorphosis has occurred. Something about 
them is different. Something about them is troubling. Yet, we fail to realize that 
we cannot penetrate the obscure shadowy depths of their now secret lives. Without 
ever knowing what has happened, they have become lost to us. They have become 
strangers. 

This same dialectic can be written of either husband or wife. It is an existential 
dialectic that flows out of the intrinsic structures and dynamics of the human per- 
son. 

The Human Person: A Spiritual Inadequacy 

The chilling truth is that, like the helpless infant and the young, no human being 
can reconcile spiritual alienation — “the unmet need to belong” — except through the 
love of an other. One may cry out to belong, but it is only by being permitted that 
an individual can transcend their separateness, or spiritual alienation. 

The simple truth is: within the heart of every person resides a spiritual inad- 
equacy, an unconditional incompleteness. No individual, regardless of socio-economic 
or other conventional status, has an intrinsic capacity to become self-sufficient. 

The mjdhology of the self-contained individual — a myth that shapes and distorts 
much of our culture and socio-economic life — is only a mask that enshrouds an inner 
emptiness and aloneness. It is the same mask worn by Citizen Kane whose lust for 
power denied him the fulfillment he sought. It is the mask worn by Tom and Daisy 
in The Great Gatsby. It is a truth that permeates the paintings of Edward Hopper 
and the photographs of Robert Frank. It is the cry of anguish unleashed by the spir- 
ituals of the cotton picker, the pain of the rural and urban Blues artist, the social 
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voice of 1960s R&B, and the modern prophets of the street, the poetic artists of Rap 
and Hip Hop. 

Neither power, nor wealth, nor reputation can free a man from this aloneness. Be- 
hind every Horatio Alger story is a human tragedy waiting to unfold. Only love is 
liberating. Only love can make man free. 

Only by being permitted and affirmed through the love of the other can alienation 
be mitigated and the person made whole. Such is the intrinsic logic of the human 
person. Such is the intrinsic logic of freedom. Such is the intrinsic logic of marriage. 
And such is the intrinsic logic of the family. 

Impact of Spiritual Alienation: The Stories of Youth 

The impact of fractured relationships between husband and wife — father and 
mother — on the spiritual life of the child is immense. Examples abound. An alien- 
ated boy may turn to abusive substances as a means of belonging to a group or of 
numbing the pain that comes from not belonging. A boy or girl may join a gang as 
a substitute for the family he or she never had. A lonely boy may be encouraged 
to sell drugs on the street by one who cares — a kind of big brother — or he may do 
so just to belong. A student may disrupt class to get the attention that was not re- 
ceived at home. A young girl may decide to have a child in order to love and to be 
loved. A group of estranged teenagers may steal a car to satisfy their need to be 
with others and, in doing so, will test and verify the strength of their bonding. Or 
a young boy may commit violent acts — even murder — in an attempt to gain the re- 
spect of others. 

The following are excerpts taken from recorded, free-flowing non-structured con- 
versations I’ve had with troubled youth. They, each in their own way, underscore 
the spiritual dynamic of “the unmet need to belong.” Here’s one: 

“My biological father, he was never around. He had his own house ... he had 
other kids. So ... he came around only on holidays. I called them holidays be- 
cause that’s the only time I see him at all. And when I’d call . . . try to go over 
to his house ... it was no, or wait, or something. He was rejecting me all the 
time and when I wanted to go places with my mother or my stepfather it’d be 
the same thing — rejection!” 

Here’s another: 

“I’d rather be with people I didn’t know . . . because they seemed to care about 
me more than my own family cared about me.” 

And another: 

“My family didn’t care so I’d just do my own thing. All my attention . . . every- 
thing was towards gangs. That’s all I wanted . . . gangs were my life, you know 
what I mean, because I loved them and they loved me.” 

And another: 

“I committed my crimes because of him . . . because I wanted that acceptance 
from him. And that’s where a lot of crimes come from . . . they want acceptance 
from other people. They want to feel big and be seen as being big in the eyes 
of others. They don’t want to be seen as scared, or weak, or feel rejected by any- 
body. Because that’s what they’re scared of — scared to be alone!” 

And another: 

“Separating teen pregnancy, substance abuse, gangs, and violence is a waste of 
time because I’ve got them all in my life. They all revolve around the same 
thing ... it all revolves around love . . . that’s all I really needed. I gang 
banged for love and attention. I did drugs because I was lonely and needed 
some understanding. I did violence to gain the love of someone else. I got fe- 
males pregnant because I wanted love and attention. So, they all stem from the 
same thing . . . love and understanding.” 

And finally: 

“And I’d tell the parents — get to know your kids . . . get to know us . . . ask us 
about us . . . ask the kids: ‘Who are you, really.’ They might think it’s a joke at 
first, but just ask them: ’Who are you really.’ What do you like? What kinds of 
things do you like to do? What don’t you like. What do you want to be in life? How 
do you feel? Am I a good parent to you? . . . Listen to them when they say: ‘I don’t 
feel that you love me enough. I don’t feel that you give me enough recognition. Can 
you understand what I’m going through.’ . . . Talk to them. Understand the kids. 
That’s all parents need to do. Just get down to their level.” 
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Lest we have forgotten, let met state in concise terms what is at issue in these 
stories: whenever a nation’s young people become spiritually alienated, the collective 
future of the entire society — including all that for which preceding generations have 
struggled and died — is called into question. 

To be sure, the precise way these spiritual forces might impact tomorrow cannot 
be foretold. But we can reasonably expect that whatever happens will neither be de- 
sirable nor welcome. 

Culture and Society: An Ethos of Spiritual Alienation 

To an extent that would have seemed impossible only a few decades ago, America 
has been transformed by spiritual alienation. Individuals today carry greater bur- 
dens in their hearts than they do on their backs. 

Reflect for a moment. Who is unaware that our national language has become 
coarse and shrill, self righteous and judgmental? Who is unaware that our legal sys- 
tem has become excessively litigious, that competition takes precedence over co- 
operation, that bureaucratic control prevails over genuine human interaction? Who 
is unaware of the pervasive atmosphere of cynicism and distrust, violence and fear, 
intemperance and injustice, isolation and aloneness, spiritual emptiness and indif- 
ference? 

All these are forces of spiritual alienation. They dishonor our national life. Yet 
they are the spiritual dynamics shaping our future. 

Plato argued: “the state is man writ large.” This statement could be amended to 
read: “the state is marriage or the family writ large.” Whatever happens in our own 
lives, and the relations that govern marriage and the family, also takes place in the 
state or culture. Conversely, if there is an ethos of alienation ranging throughout 
society and culture, a dialectical exchange will penetrate the family, impacting the 
relationships between husband and wife, father and children, mother and children, 
and even among children. It will suffuse and fragment the general life of the entire 
family. 

The exigencies of the “unmet need to belong” flows through the family and into 
society and the culture. Once outside the family, they shapes our relations with 
other individuals. The same dialectic continues on a new battlefield. Children want 
to be accepted by their friends. Parents seek acceptance outside the home. The per- 
son who feels alienated at work, brings that alienation back into the home. The 
child who is bullied at school becomes alienated and seeks refuge wherever possible. 
Each person struggles to find a way to belong with whomever they associate. The 
struggle to belong is the central quest of life. 

Even ideas impact the structures and dynamics of society and the relations be- 
tween husband and wife, mother and father, and children. And they determine the 
formation of the child. They do so by defining our aspirations and goals, and the 
meaning of the freedom and dignity of the human person. They define our sense 
of responsibility and our future. The utilitarian notions that define success in soci- 
ety, and the hedonistic notions that define pleasure, are brought into the home and 
affect relationships within the family. Our common practical materialism places pri- 
macy on having and doing over being, on things over persons, on subservience over 
personal creativity, on manipulation and control over openness and service to oth- 
ers. Our understanding of the quality of life emphasizes economic efficiency, exces- 
sive consumerism, physical beauty, and pleasure over spiritual qualities. 

There should be no doubt. Ideas have consequences. Insofar as they promote spir- 
itual alienation, ideas have the capacity to seep turmoil into the life of the person, 
unleash fragmentation into the dynamics of marriage and the family, and effect 
widespread disruption throughout society and culture. Yet, insofar as they promote 
loving relationships, they have the capacity to heal the spiritual alienation and rid 
the aloneness that undermines personal existence. 

Decisions: The Concreteness of Spirituality 

The question of personal freedom was raised earlier. It must be raised again. 
What are we to do with our freedom? How shall we exercise creativity? Shall free- 
dom be used to create a self-sufficient ego, alone and distant from the intrinsic life 
of others? Or shall freedom heed the intrinsic call to belong and create an integral 
self made whole by the love of others? Is the human person intrinsically relational 
or merely an opaque density? These are our choices. Only one choice is responsible. 
Only one leads to freedom. 

The crisis of marriage, the family, and culture is a spiritual crisis. To alleviate 
this crisis, we must choose. But simple practical choices will not suffice. Success re- 
quires that choice be proportionate to the nature of the crisis. For this reason, the 
choices to be made must be spiritual. 
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But, what are spiritual choices? What do they look like? Are they something set 
apart from other choices? 

The answer is simple but difficult to grasp. In essence, spiritual choices are about 
the quality of relationships we establish with others. They give a dimension to 
choice that either generates alienation or qualitative relations with others. They 
bring an aspect of transcendence to the concrete. 

Alienation or love, aloneness or brotherhood, indifference or compassion, empti- 
ness or purpose, pride or humility, judgment or mercy — these contradictory qualities 
depict the unavoidable spiritual choices each person must face in every concrete sit- 
uation and every moment of their lives. Whether rich or poor, socially placed or dis- 
placed, educated or uneducated — whether Caucasian, Afro-American, Hispanic, 
Asian, or Native American — each person must struggle along an inescapable yet 
perplexing path in order to come to terms with these transcendent and universal 
challenges. 

There is an unavoidable concreteness to these spiritual choices. Indeed, spiritual 
qualities constitute the very substance of every thought we consider, every action 
we undertake, and every relationship we establish. Too often we forget how con- 
cretely it matters whether our thoughts, actions, and relationships are suffused with 
alienation or love . . . indifference or compassion . . . judgment or mercy. And yet, 
it is the dialectical clash of these destructive and perfecting qualities that shapes 
our lives, shape our marriages, shape our families, and impact the lives of whom- 
ever we encounter. 

A display of personal indifference will not only sour one’s own life. It can easily 
cause radical and enduring disruption in the lives of others. And, when the dynam- 
ics of alienation gain the ascendancy and begin to ripple throughout society, they 
can easily acquire the momentum to unleash a collective intensity that can quickly 
fragment and distort the spiritual fabric of a marriage, the life of a family, the in- 
tegrity of our Nation’s most fundamental institutions, and the “living dynamics” of 
our entire society. 

Freedom, like the person, also depends upon the quality of relationships individ- 
uals have with one another. Wherever spiritual alienation exists, freedom — and the 
person — have already been diminished. 

The Crisis of Marriage and the Family: A Crisis of Public Policy 

The crisis of marriage and the family poses a serious challenge to public policy. 

Traditionally, social policy has rested on two practical assumptions. The first is 
that causes of human behavior are correlated to the material conditions and cir- 
cumstances of the individual. The second is that behavior can be rectified through 
the management of a complex system of material incentives and disincentive whose 
purpose is to alleviate the impact of risk factors on the life of the individual. 

These assumptions are adequate for a treatment strategy. The material conditions 
and circumstances of the individual can indeed be changed and the life of the indi- 
vidual be improved. But they are inadequate as a foundation for a strategy of pre- 
vention. 

Prevention requires, more than anything else, a clear apprehension of the nature 
and root cause of the threat in question. Without a substantive articulation of these 
formal and efficient elements, there will invariably ensue an incongruity of means 
and ends, and a failed result. 

But, here lies the critical challenge for public policy. The crisis of marriage and 
the family — not to mention a host of other behavioral problems, including: homeless- 
ness, substance abuse, youth violence, gangs, and risky sexual behavior — is a spir- 
itual crisis. It is a crisis rooted in “the unmet need to belong.” 

The question is: can public policy address a spiritual crisis? Can it complement 
its characteristic focus on improving the material conditions and circumstances of 
the individual and begin a new initiative that will enhance the quality of relations 
among persons? It is my judgment that it can. 

Towards a Strategy of Prevention 

The crisis of marriage and the family — a spiritual crisis — is essentially a crisis of 
intellect and of truth. It is at bottom a “war of ideas” in which fundamental notions 
like freedom, the person, responsibility, love, alienation, marriage, family, root 
cause, and purpose have conflicting meanings. Yet, these contradictions are never 
discussed or even acknowledged in policy debate. Whether the person is intrinsically 
relational or not makes a fundamental difference in how issues are addressed. Yet, 
those differences are never addressed. The same can be said for other ideas such 
as freedom, responsibility, and so on. 

To address this crisis — and to prepare the way for a strategy of prevention — it 
seems to me four things must be addressed: 
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A. A New Political Language Reflecting the Spiritual Dynamics of 
Behavior 

There is a great need to enrich our political lexicon by making way for a new 
political language that includes a recognition of the contribution of both spir- 
itual dynamics and mechanical dynamics, including their interrelationship. An 
understanding of the spiritual dynamics of love and alienation is as important 
to comprehending social dysfunctions as are correlations, material conditions, 
and circumstances. We also need to reclaim the word spiritual — and disasso- 
ciate it from its religious connotations — so that we can meaningfully debate in 
the public forum the intrinsic dynamics of such ideas as freedom, the person, 
responsibility, belonging, love, alienation, dignity, and their impact on human 
behavior and interaction. The intrinsic content of these ideas is as critical for 
understanding policy issues as are extrinsic factors. Policy debate would be fur- 
ther enriched if, as the debate deepens, there is an effort made to reach out to 
the creative community — the artists, lyricists, dramatists, and others. They are 
keenly aware of the cultural and spiritual dynamics that operate in our society 
and culture. 

B. A New Political Leadership 

Armed with a new political language, policy debate in the Congress on critical 
issues like marriage and the family — and homelessness, youth violence, sub- 
stance abuse, gangs, risky sexual behavior, and even obesity — will begin to take 
on new meaning. New questions would be asked at hearings. A new body of 
knowledge would emerge. Research would be encouraged along new lines. Peo- 
ple never before involved in public policy — philosophers, artists, musicians, ex- 
perts in culture, for example — would enrich the debate. Intellectual horizons 
would expand. New possibilities for action would emerge. The constraints that 
currently stifled public policy would be lifted. Individuals would become en- 
gaged. A small nucleus of Members of the Senate and the House would be suffi- 
cient to begin the development of this language. 

C. Mass Means of Communication 

As a new language is developed and utilized, new ideas would be introduced 
into the public forum. Senate and House resolutions. Member’s speeches, floor 
statements, Dear Colleague letters. Special Orders, and other means of congres- 
sional communications — much of which is transmitted over the C-Span tele- 
vision network — could be employed. This language would engender a dialogue 
among religious, community service organizations, business, fraternal and stu- 
dent organizations, government agencies and departments, and think tanks. A 
new dialectic of ideas would emerge. Over time, ideas would be circulated 
through newspapers, magazines, television, radio, drama, musical lyrics, and 
other modes of expression that impact popular opinion. A national dialogue 
would evolve. 

D. Hearts and Minds 

Ideas sufficiently profound would strike a resonance with the “hearts and 
minds” of individuals throughout the country. The more profound the more 
striking the resonance. The “cry for freedom” — an idea located in the mysterious 
depths of the human spirit — resonated throughout Eastern Europe and the So- 
viet Union and unleashed a democratic revolution that is still ongoing. In a 
similar way, a new political language of community will reach beyond institu- 
tions and programs into the “hearts and minds” of individuals. It can have a 
profound transformative effect on the spiritual dynamics of the person, the fam- 
ily, the society, and eventually the culture. In this way, untold energies would 
become involved in bringing about change. 

In conclusion, let me admit that many will judge the prospects I have set forth 
to be overly ambitious and insufficiently practical. And that should come as no sur- 
prise. History records that the “hounds of cynicism” are always on guard along the 
pathway to human betterment. 

And yet, it would be wrong to allow ourselves to be deterred by these forces. Cyni- 
cism should be challenged wherever it is found. Indeed, a mighty and revolutionary 
power already lies dormant within the spiritual depths of each individual — within 
their hopes and dreams, their existential desires and talents, and their intrinsic 
“crying out” to belong with others through love in community — and this spiritual po- 
tential is waiting patiently for the trumpets to call. 

If we can begin to tap into that source of strength — and introduce subtle changes 
in the prevailing assumptions that shape how we think, act, create, and relate to 
one another — a new creative dynamic can slowly be unleashed that will give greater 
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substance and new creative energies to the living dynamics of our families, our 
neighborhoods, our institutions, and our entire society. Such is the power of dialogue 
in the hard practical life of man. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you, Mr. Campbell. And that’s a 
very thought provoking and, I think, accurate description — discus- 
sion. 

Mr. Fagan, I want to go to yours first. I was looking at that chart 
that you put in the first of your testimony of where we were in the 
1950s, 1960s — early 1960s — and then this thing just takes off like 
a rocket on the number of children — for every hundred children 
born, those experiencing — you title it “rejection” from their family, 
it goes on a virtual direct ascent forward. What happened, then, 
that caused that to occur? 

Mr. Fagan. Could I have the Encyclopaedia Britannica length? 

Senator Brownback. But, I mean, there obviously must have 
been something in this period of time, because you’re going from 
1962 to 1972, a ten-year time period, and you go from 20 percent 
of the children experiencing family rejection to 50 percent in a ten- 
year time period. 

Mr. Fagan. Sure. I think one of the central, but, by no means, 
the only — each one, each issue, was built on something that leads 
before that’s underneath. But on the behavioral level, which is the 
most surface of all, the huge difference that happened here — 
Francis Fukuyama, in his book. The Great Disruption, which is 
probably the biggest analysis of these trends, not only in this coun- 
try, but right across the developed West — the thing that he, from 
regression analysis, regression upon regression, pinpoints, is a sex- 
ual revolution occasioned by the development of mass marketing of 
contraceptives of many different sorts, which then changed the na- 
ture of the sexual relationship, the relationship between the sexes, 
and the orientation of marriage away from being just within — our 
sexuality just being within marriage, to, essentially, it moving out- 
side. And I would be inclined to agree that that was one of the big 
phenomena. Now, what caused that is a — you can keep going back 
further. But that is the huge attitudinal, behavioral, market, eco- 
nomic, sex role, marital — within marriage, outside of marriage — 
phenomenon that occurred. 

Senator Brownback. Ms. Waller, would you agree with that? 

Ms. Waller. I think it’s something more than that. And some of 
the folks on the last panel — some of the last panelists, I think, ad- 
dressed some of those issues. 

I would commend to you a summary of the literature that I cite 
in my references, which was prepared by some of the researchers 
at the University of Michigan, and they identify a number of expla- 
nations for the decline of marriage mentioned in the last panel. 

Senator Brownback. But I want to get right — if we could — if you 
could focus in on that number of children that are then in a either 
out-of-wedlock or divorced situation and how it just took off in that 
ten-year time period. 

Ms. Waller. Your question goes to what was the cause? 

Senator Brownback. Yes, what happened there? 

Ms. Waller. Well, I still think — I think women’s economic inde- 
pendence was an important factor, a change in social norms about 
the expectations regarding sex outside of marriage, cohabitation 
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outside of marriage, divorce itself, a changing expectation of what 
marriage means to couples — that is, whether it’s about economic 
dependence, which I think it had been for quite a long time, to an 
expectation that there should be something for both individuals, a 
kind of a compatibility, relationship satisfaction. The standards are 
higher. 

In some communities, particularly in low-income African-Amer- 
ican communities, I think the lack of what would be called “mar- 
riageable men,” those men who have jobs or have good economic 
prospects, was another factor. 

Senator Brownback. Are there policy issues we could do now to 
take this number down from the nearly 60 percent level, Mr. 
Fagan, that we could see that number go down as precipitously as 
we saw it go up? 

Mr. Fagan. Well, if you define policy in its broadest sense, the 
way I would, but a sense that I don’t think government normally 
defines it, which is the strategy one takes, even the cultural strat- 
egy, the fundamental ideas — normally when we talk about policy 
we’re talking about individual programs packaged together to de- 
liver goods. 

And actually if you look at the evaluation research on this, it is 
a sad and sorry state. Evaluation research on how good govern- 
ment is at doing these things is not good. 

I was Deputy Assistant Director at ASPE, Planning and Evalua- 
tion, and I remember getting a cross section of the staff together 
when I first went there to look over precisely in this social-policy 
area. And we got together once a week for about 2 months. At the 
end of 2 months, I did — I broke a rule deliberately. I said to the 
staff, “Look, you know I’m a conservative Republican, and I suspect 
most of you are good liberal Democrat bureaucrats. And the only 
reason I bring that up is, I may be biased. Tell me what’s working.” 
Zero. The staff could not find — and ASPE probably is the biggest 
repository of evaluation data. 

Now, there are some thing where — I didn’t go in looking for that. 
I come out of a background as a clinical psychologist, working in 
programs, knowing there are certain things that work. But when 
you get to the macro level of Eederal and state government, it is 
a very sorry state in government’s capacity in policy to effect 
changes behaviorally here — that what I think is probably going to 
be much more effective is a change in the culture itself. Dr. Nock 
did refer to that the 1950 were very — were probably, you know, a 
halcyon era, where things are very good. 

But there was, before, a great breakdown in marriage, in the 
1800s. And then it came right back up again. We’ve seen this. And 
if you look further back over history, there are things in the cul- 
ture, totally outside government, where leaders led, not through 
programs, but through ideas. The ideas that take hold are much 
more powerful than any government program, in my estimation. 

So that’s why I suggest that actually the biggest program is a de- 
bate here in the Senate, to flesh out and change the ideas. What- 
ever ideas are controlling us, are dominant, are clearly not working 
for the best for our children. We bought into, we’re locked into 
ways. We maybe — programs may tinker around the edges. It’s not 
a strategic sea change in the way we’re approaching. And that, I 
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think, is where, I would suggest, Mr. Campbell is touching on some 
of these deeper things. But that is very much in the culture. And 
the role of the Senate, I think, would be to head toward those 
things which would provoke a much wider debate by raising these 
issues, these deeper issues. 

When I put the — if I put the research in terms of structure and 
correlations, as the chart book that I have as the extended testi- 
mony, I get resistance from people who are out in the field work- 
ing, good social workers who are probably, at the core, liberal on 
policy, using the political terms, than I am. But if you put it in the 
deeper terms of belonging and rejection, their attitude toward the 
data totally change; the capacity to talk about these deeper things 
is very, very different because you’re getting to more universals. 

People know that rejection never helps anybody. There’s nobody 
who has been improved or strengthened by being rejected. We 
know it in the workplace. It makes us more anxious, makes us less 
productive. We know what it’s like at home. We know what it’s like 
when it happens between friends. All of these things weaken us, 
weaken us socially. What we do grow in strength by is when we’re 
together. 

So to come back to your question. What can people begin to do 
to be more aware of how they drive wedges between themselves 
and increase the probability of rejecting each other? What are the 
ways you’ve got to build belonging to each other within marriage 
and outside of marriage? There are lots of things in the data. I 
think the data and the research is very provocative. Clearly, what 
I’m saying is not something that everybody would agree with. But 
that itself, I think, is reason for engagement in debate, because we 
do have to change the ideas that are leading us to have 60 percent 
of our children reaching age 18 without “mom and dad.” And be- 
hind every one of those is that rejection. 

Senator Brownback. You know, it’s — I mean, it seems to me 
that that’s a key reason and a thing that we’ve got to start talking 
about in here. And you raised that we need to have a debate in the 
Senate. I think we clearly need to have a big discussion on this as 
a nation. And the data’s here, it’s in every family. My — you know, 
you see it everywhere. 

Mr. Fagan. It’s in every family, yes. 

Senator Brownback. And, you know, the closer you are — and I’m 
close to a number of people that have had this sort of alienation. 
It is so tough. And yet then we pretty quickly break it out into par- 
tisan categories, “OK, I’m going to win on this one, and you’re 
going to lose on that one,” and then we’re back in the soup here 
of what we know best how to do, which is fight with each other, 
but where we generally get the least amount of results. But if you 
could back up and just say, “You know, wait a minute, none of us 
like where this situation is today. This just isn’t good. It isn’t good 
for society, it’s not good for America, it’s not good for the world, it’s 
not good for kids, it’s not good for anybody,” OK, what — how do we 
unravel the fight position that everybody gets in, and how do we 
get to a more basic stance of — I mean, we’ve got a big problem 
here. How would you start to really engage that? 

Mr. Campbell, I’m very taken by your thoughts. I think they’re 
accurate. I also see them in my state. We had a survey a couple 
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of years ago in the New York Times. They were surveying high 
school students about suicide. And half of the kids in high school 
that they had surveyed either knew somebody close that had com- 
mitted suicide, or they themselves had thought of committing sui- 
cide. And I thought, well, that’s — that might be New York’s survey, 
but it isn’t Kansas. So I started doing a bunch of high school meet- 
ings, and met with senior classes in different places across the 
state. The same number. It’s about half 

And I was just — I was stunned at it, at first, and then you just 
ask the students just a little bit, “Well, why? Why are you even 
thinking about suicide? I mean, you live in the greatest nation on 
the face of the Earth, you’ve got opportunities, you’ve got your life 
ahead of you.” And almost all of them would come down to some 
real alienating thing inside of them, you know, “I broke up with 
this person. I don’t know where my Dad is. I this, I that,” and it 
was just — it was a real deep interior spiritual alienation that was 
there within them. And they’d cry. They’d cry right there in front 
of me. 

The principal of the high school would be astounded that this is 
going on in his own school, or her school, and she didn’t even know 
about it, like it was — it was like this thing that was so obvious, but 
nobody would even dare touch it, because, “How do I deal with 
this?” Just they — they didn’t know how. 

And so I’d get — a lot of times, the school administration, after- 
ward, would be apologizing to me, and say, “Well, I don’t know if 
these kids really know what they’re talking about. I’m not sure 
about this or that.” And when you really look at it, it was enor- 
mous, and a huge impact. 

I hope these hearings can maybe start us on some sort of new 
level of discussion about this. Actually, I think the debate we’re en- 
gaged in on the institution of marriage across the country in the 
issue of same-sex unions is, in a way, going to probably stimulate 
the debate here that we’ve not seen stimulated for 40 years. But 
this has been building, it’s a trend, and now we’ve got an enormous 
issue in front of us. And I think you’re going to see people start 
to talk a lot more about that central alienation that we’ve had 
grown between the marital union that’s happened. 

Mr. Campbell. What’s interesting about suicide is that if you 
take the 12 years of the Vietnam War, you had 54,000 deaths. But 
if you take a 12-year comparable period, the number of suicides in 
the United States is around 360,000. 

Senator Brownback. In just this — what, this last 12-year — or 
the most recent 12-year cohort? 

Mr. Campbell. Just take — I did this about 4 or 5 years ago. But 
the rhetorical question, you know. Why is it that we are a country 
who has so many people committing suicide? And then when you 
take homicides, when you put that with it, it’s a huge number. And 
yet, at the same time, we are blessed with all these material, you 
know, circumstances. And so there’s something deeper going on, 
and it seems like there’s an incongruity between what we are look- 
ing for inside and what we can express outside, and that leads to 
all kinds of things. And 

Senator Brownback. Well, we are both physical and spiritual 
beings, and we’re much better at addressing the physical than we 
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are the spiritual being, and that’s always been a difficult debate in 
this country. 

Mr. Campbell. Could I make one more point? 

Senator Brownback. Yes, please. 

Mr. Campbell. Very quick? The reason why I got — when I was 
involved with the United States Information Agency doing public 
diplomacy, the reason why I got involved in the homeless was be- 
cause people overseas were concerned — that we brought here — 
wanted to see the homeless. And they had never been here before. 
And that struck me as very important, because, in talking with 
them, I found out that what was happening was that we were 
transmitting pictures of the homeless, and then gangs and violence, 
overseas, that we were very quietly presenting to the world a dif- 
ferent image of this country than they had ever seen before. And 
when you begin to talk about terrorism and the conflicts that we 
currently have, part of what this is all about is that we are pro- 
jecting something that isn’t very pretty to the world, and they see 
it on a day-to-day basis. 

And so what we’re talking about here has national-security im- 
plications. 

Senator Brownback. Oh, it does. As I travel around the world, 
you get a number of people commenting on the U.S. culture, as 
much as any of it. 

Thank you very much. You remind me of a gentlemen I met in 
Marysville, Kansas, who was 107 years old. And I got to meet and 
talk with him. He had served in World War I. His son was there, 
and took me in. And his son was not a spring chick, either. When 
your dad’s 107, you’re not going to be young either. But I asked 
him, I said, “What’s the biggest thing you’ve seen change in our 
country in the years you’ve b^een here?” And he didn’t have to think 
at all. He just said, “You know, the thing I’ve seen change is that 
when I was younger we had a lot less, but we were a lot happier.” 
That was his conclusion of the years that he had observed. And I 
thought, there’s something wrong with that picture if that’s the 
case. 

And we really do need to have a good debate, and we need a good 
language about it. And, frankly, I don’t think it’s much of a debate, 
more than it is. How do we find common ground to move on and 
address this? 

You’ve all been very helpful. I appreciate that. I am hopeful we 
can talk about these issues much more in much greater depth, and 
address them. 

Thank you very much for coming. The hearing’s adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 4:05 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 




APPENDIX 


Testimony of the Children’s Defense Fund on the Impact on Children of 
Proposed Federal Marriage Initiatives 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

The Children’s Defense Fund (CDF) appreciates the opportunity to submit this 
testimony on the issue of proposed Federal marriage promotion initiatives. 

CDF is a leading private, non-profit organization with a more than 30 year his- 
tory of advocating for children, particularly poor and minority children and those 
with disabilities. The mission of CDF is to Leave No Child Behind® and to ensure 
that every child has a Healthy Start, a Head Start, a Fair Start, a Safe Start, and 
a Moral Start in life as well as successful passage to adulthood with the help of car- 
ing families and communities. Under the leadership of Marian Wright Edelman, 
CDF’s President and Founder, the organization has been a strong and effective voice 
for those who cannot lobby or speak for themselves. Issues of family structure are 
of vital interest to CDF, given the importance of family in the lives of children and 
the influence of parents on children’s well-being. As such, we feel it is critical to 
thoroughly examine the advisability and likely effects of President Bush’s proposals 
to invest Federal resources in marriage promotion. 

Background on the Administration’s Marriage Promotion Proposal 

In the Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Act of 1996, promoting mar- 
riage was defined as one of the major purposes of welfare reform. However, because 
states were not required to spend Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) 
funds on marriage programs, they were granted significant flexibility in meeting 
this goal. Throughout the TANF reauthorization debates of 2002-2004, the Bush 
Administration has been much more insistent in advocating for marriage promotion 
to play a more central role in welfare programs. Reauthorization bills recently 
passed by the House of Representatives and awaiting action on the Senate floor 
each propose to spend $1.6 billion over five years to promote marriage, including 
matching funds that states must provide out of already-stretched budgets. Allowable 
uses of marriage promotion funds include activities such as research, demonstration 
projects, pro-marriage public advertising campaigns, programs in marriage edu- 
cation and divorce reduction, and marriage mentoring. Both the House and Senate 
bills also mandate that in order to participate in TANF, states must have a mar- 
riage promotion program and must set “specific, numerical, and measurable per- 
formance objectives” for meeting program goals. At the same time as this money 
was being dedicated toward promoting marriage, efforts to include or increase fund- 
ing in TANF bills for basic income support programs with proven effectiveness in 
helping families (such as transitional jobs, tribal welfare programs, and childcare) 
have been opposed or defeated by the Administration and some Members of Con- 
gress on the grounds that these investments are not necessary and that there are 
not enough funds available. 

In addition to the proposal to redirect TANF funds for marriage promotion activi- 
ties, the Department of Health and Human Services (HHS) has already begun to 
spend significant resources on marriage promotion by redirecting monies from pro- 
grams whose purposes are only tangentially related to issues concerning marriage. 
Roughly $100 million in grants and contracts is being awarded for this purpose 
using funds appropriated for the Child Support Enforcement Program, the Refugee 
Resettlement Program, Child Welfare Programs, and the (Native American) Social 
and Economic Development Strategies Program, among others. Shifting funds from 
proven strategies and critical work supports such as child care into marriage activi- 
ties that do not have the same likelihood of meeting the needs of the TANF popu- 
lation is of enormous concern to CDF. 

Social Science Research on the Effeets of Marriage 

The base of social science research on marriage has grown dramatically in recent 
years. A consensus has emerged that healthy marriage appears to be related to 
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some positive outcomes for both children and adults. A significant body of research 
demonstrates that children living with their married hiological or adoptive parents 
are less likely to experience poverty, food or housing insecurity, behavioral or emo- 
tional problems, or academic difficulties when compared to children living with sin- 
gle or cohabiting parents. In one study, the odds of experiencing psychological prob- 
lems were 39 percent greater among sixteen-year-olds whose parents had divorced 
compared to those whose parents had stayed together.^ Adults in satisfying mar- 
riages are less likely to be depressed or dissatisfied with their lives than those who 
are unmarried,® and more likely to enjoy longer, healthier lives.'' 

Recent research also suggests, however, that many of the positive outcomes that 
are related to marriage may not be due to marriage itself. Instead, these outcomes 
may be due to differences in the characteristics of people who marry versus those 
who do not.® For example, studies have shown that upbeat, happy people are more 
likely to get married than people with an unhappy disposition.® Another recent 
study found that cohabiting parents are less likely to work, are less well-educated, 
and are younger than married parents.'^’ The characteristics of those who tend to 
marry, including being happy, employed, and better educated, have been shown to 
lead to better outcomes for families.® Promoting marriage among those who would 
not otherwise have married will not magically imbue them with the personal char- 
acteristics responsible for many of the apparent benefits of marriage. 

Concerns about the Administration’s Proposal 

Although marriage can entail some benefits for families and their children, pro- 
moting marriage through TANF involves a very complex set of issues and requires 
a deep understanding of the fundamental realities of the lives of Americans living 
in poverty. Furthermore, in the course of implementing marriage promotion pro- 
grams, the Administration must ensure that TANF recipients and their children are 
not inadvertently harmed, either via these programs themselves (for example, by ig- 
noring, precipitating or prolonging domestic violence) or through a diversion of 
funds away from much-needed social services and safety net programs. If, as stated, 
the goal of Federal marriage promotion programs is to improve child well-being, 
than child well-being must be front and center in the development and implementa- 
tion of these programs and policies. Any legitimate marriage promotion proposal 
must address key concerns including whether marriage can be considered a “cure” 
for poverty, the need for economic supports and education/training among families 
living in poverty, the fact that current marriage programs are not well evaluated, 
and issues of domestic violence. 

1. Is marriage a “cure” for poverty? 

On its own, marriage is unlikely to pull substantial numbers of people out of pov- 
erty. In fact, research suggests that marriage has limited utility in this regard. 

One in four American children live with an unmarried parent (27 percent in 
March 2002)-a figure that has more than doubled since the early 1970s. The major- 
ity of these children live with their mothers; of all children in the United States, 
23 percent live with their mother only. Single families are disproportionately poor. 
Forty percent of female-headed families lived in poverty in 2002 and nearly two- 
thirds of all poor children live with a single head of household.® 

Some conclude from statistics such as these that the solution to child poverty is 
to encourage more marriage, but marriage would not lift the majority of these chil- 


'For a brief review of this literature, see Parke, M. (2003). Are Married Parents Really Better 
for Children?, Couples and Marriage Series, Brief No. 3. Washington, DC: Center For Law and 
Social Policy. Available at www.clasp.org. 

2 Chase-Lansdale, P. L., Cherlin, A. J., & Kiernan, K. E. (1995). The long-term effects of pa- 
rental divorce on the mental health of young adults: A developmental perspective. Child Devel- 
opment, 66, 1614—1634. 

® Myers, D. G. (1999). Close Relationships and Quality of Life. In D. Kahneman, E. Diener, 
N. Schwarz (Eds.), Well-being: The Foundation of Hedonic Psychology. New York: Russell-Sage 
Foundation. 

''Waite, L. J., & Gallagher, M. (2000). The Case for Marriage. NY: Douhleday. 

® Same as footnote 1. 

® Same as footnote 3. 

Acs, G. & Nelson, S. (2004). Should We Get Married in the Morning? A profile of Cohabiting 
Couples with Children, Assessing the New Federalism, An Urban Institute Program to Assess 
Changing Social Policies, Discussion Papers. Washington, DC: The Urban Institute. See also 
Manning, W., & Brown, S. (2003). Children’s Economic Well-Being in Cohabiting Parent Fami- 
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search, Bowling Green State University. 

®Ricciuti, H. N. (2004). Single Parenthood, Achievement, and Problem Behavior in White, 
Black, and Hispanic Children. The Journal of Educational Research, 97, 196—206. 

® CDF calculations based on Census Bureau data. 
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dren from poverty. Cause and effect are often unclear in analyzing marriage and 
poverty; parents who stay together generally start out better off financially and 
emotionally than parents who split up. A study by the Census Bureau showed that, 
even before the father departs, child poverty rates are 75 percent higher in families 
that later break up than in those where the marriage remains intact. Taking 
these dynamics into account, Donald Hernandez, former chief of the Census Bu- 
reau’s marriage and family branch concluded that overall child poverty rates for 
both Blacks and Whites would still be two-thirds of what they are now, even if all 
fathers who do not live with their children and children’s mothers were reunited 
with them.ii Marriage, while economically beneficial, would not end the majority of 
child poverty. 

Nor is it the case that unmarried women will inevitably be poor. Sweden and Den- 
mark have much higher rates of out of wedlock births, but much lower rates of child 
poverty and hunger as compared to the United States.^^ These countries and many 
others spend a greater proportion of their resources providing a safety net for fami- 
lies with children than does the U.S. Rather than focusing on marriage as a cure- 
all for child poverty, these countries are ensuring that their children do not become 
poor in the first place. 

2. Boosting the economic stability of families living in poverty should be 
primary 

a. Policy changes that boost the economic prospects of low-income families should 
come before marriage promotion. 

Prior to spending large sums of money on marriage promotion programs, the Bush 
Administration should invest in programs that increase the economic and edu- 
cational status of Americans living in poverty. The promotion of marriage should not 
and must not be used as a substitute for such programs. Unmarried couples living 
in poverty face many barriers and obstacles including sporadic or no emplo 3 Tnent, 
lack of affordable housing, lack of access to childcare, transportation problems, dif- 
ficulty in purchasing food and household necessities, and many other stressors. Poor 
married couples often face similar obstacles, illustrating that even with investment 
in marriage promotion, families will continue to need an economic safety net. Help- 
ing single parents succeed requires policies aimed at boosting their educational and 
economic prospects. Once economic stability has been achieved, marriage may be- 
come a more attractive option. 

Data from the “Fragile Families and Child Wellbeing Study (FFCWB)” high- 
lights the fact that for unmarried mothers living in poverty, economic stability is 
seen as a prerequisite to marriage. FFCWB is the first national study of unmarried 
parents, their relationships and the well-being of their children. 3,712 of the chil- 
dren in the study were born to unmarried parents. Three quarters of the unmarried 
mothers in the study had incomes below 200 percent of poverty. The results of this 
study showed that the majority of unwed parents were strongly connected to each 
other at the time of their child’s birth and that the majority expressed positive atti- 
tudes about and high hopes for marriage. Nonetheless, few of these couples had 
married one year later. More intense follow-up questions with a subset of this sam- 
ple revealed that these couples considered marriage viable only after they had 
achieved economic stability. Employment was highly prized as was economic secu- 
rity and the accumulation of some assets. 

Several other studies are consistent with the conclusion that the lack of economic 
stability is an impediment to marriage. Researchers have found that the inability 
of poorly educated, low-skilled men to economically support their families is a major 
influence on the fact that they often do not marry the mothers of their children, 


i^’U.S. Bureau of the Census. (1991). “Family Disruption and Economic Hardship: The Short- 
run Picture for Children”, Table C, Series P-70, No. 23, Current Population Reports. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office. Available at www.census.gov. 

Hernandez, D. J. (1993). America’s Children. New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 

i^Coontz, S., & Folbre, N. (2002). Marriage, poverty, and public policy. Poverty Research 
News, 6, 9—11. 

13 See also Ooms, 2004, and Barbara Whitehead’s testimony before the Senate Health, Edu- 
cation, Labor and Pensions Committee hearing on Healthy Marriage: What Is It and Why 
Should We Promote It?, held on April 28, 2004. 

I’l Parke, M. (2004). Who Are “Fragile Families’’ and What Do We Know About Them?, Couples 
and Marriage Series, Brief No. 4. Washington, DC: Center For Law and Social Policy. Available 
at www.clasp.org. 

13 Testimony of Theodora Ooms before the Senate Committee on Finance, Subcommittee on 
Social Security and Family Policy hearing on The Benefits of a Healthy Marriage, held on 
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One study of the marriage market found that in the 1980s, at age 25, there were 
three black women for every black man with adequate earnings. According to the 
researchers who conducted the FFCWB study the poor want to marry but like 
their wealthier peers, they want to marry well; otherwise they fear that their rela- 
tionships will not last. Indeed, they have some basis for this fear: a large body of 
empirical research shows that education and employment are positively associated 
with marriage and negatively associated with divorce. 

There is also some direct evidence that the relationships of unmarried low-income 
parents can be strengthened if their incomes are increased. One source of such evi- 
dence is an evaluation of the Minnesota Family Investment Program (MFIP).i® 
MFIP employed a strategy that combined financial incentives to work (in the form 
of greater earned income disregards) with mandated participation in work-focused 
activities for TANF recipients. As a result of higher employment combined with 
these wage supplements, MFIP participants experienced increased income which 
was shown to have a stabilizing effect on marriage and to decrease domestic vio- 
lence. Married parents participating in MFIP were 38 percent more likely to remain 
together after three years than those in a welfare program that lacked these addi- 
tional economic supports and incentives. A follow-up study found that the impact 
remained strong even after seven years. 

Clearly, for those living in poverty, economic stability is a priority and a pressing 
need that weighs heavily in their family choices. Unfortunately, many low-income 
Americans lack sufficient resources and skills to lift themselves and their families 
out of poverty. Encouraging women in this position to marry as a way out of poverty 
leaves them extremely vulnerable and without control over their lives and the lives 
of their children. For example, a mother who marries the father of her child may 
find herself in a violent relationship that she cannot “afford” to leave for fear that 
her low skill level and inability to get a job will leave her and her children hungry 
and living on the streets. Placing these children in a violent home is often more det- 
rimental than the poverty which the mother sought to escape in the first place. An- 
other mother may marry the father of her child and go on to have two additional 
children with her husband, only to be left by him a few years later. If this mother 
has been caring for her children while her husband developed a resume and job 
skills, she will be left with more children and further limited opportunity for finan- 
cial stability. Policies that support single mothers in their own skill development 
and economic independence present an opportunity to escape poverty permanently. 
In order to best help TANF recipients, the Administration should support a package 
of programs aimed at increasing the economic prospects of these families and their 
children. Specifically, when TANF is reauthorized. States should also be allowed to 
count education and job training as “work” for longer periods of time in their wel- 
fare programs. Getting an education is a prerequisite for obtaining a job that pays 
a living wage. In addition, substantially more money should be provided to pay for 
childcare for the poor. It is a fact that parents cannot work if their children are not 
cared for, so child care is the most basic support needed to allow a family to develop 
economic independence. States should also “pass through” to families a greater pro- 
portion of the child support money that is paid on their behalf. There are numerous 
other policy and legislative changes that would help lift poor children out of poverty. 
These include raising the minimum wage, extending tax cuts that benefit low-in- 
come families and increasing the number of families that can obtain housing vouch- 
ers. Only after changes like these have been made should the Administration spend 
large sums of money promoting marriage. 

b. Removing marriage penalties from social service programs can simultaneously 
encourage marriage and provide income supports for the working poor 

While investing limited Federal resources in unproven marriage promotion 
schemes is ill advised, the Federal Government should certainly not create barriers 
to healthy marriages. As such, the Administration should pursue anti-poverty strat- 
egies that remove marriage penalties from TANF and other programs targeted at 
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the poor. If encouraging marriage is the goal, building disincentives to marriage into 
TANF and income support programs is counterproductive. Many states have begun 
this process by changing their welfare program rules in various ways including by 
removing restrictions on two-parent family eligibility, eliminating marriage pen- 
alties in computing welfare benefits, or suspending child support arrearage collec- 
tions if non-custodial and custodial parents marry. An additional example of a pro- 
gram that has benefited from marriage penalty relief is the Earned Income Teix 
Credit (EITC) program, which is widely cited as one of the most successful anti-pov- 
erty tools available. In the EITC, marriage penalties occurred when two people with 
earnings married and their combined, higher income placed them at a point in the 
EITC “phase-out range” at which they received a smaller EITC (or no EITC at all) 
than one or both of them would have received if still single. A reprieve for low-in- 
come families that phased out some of the EITC marriage penalty in the 2001 tax 
package was nearly eliminated in the 2004 tax debate in the House of Representa- 
tives, but was retained at the last minute. The Bush Administration should make 
clear its support for maintaining and expanding this version of marriage penalty re- 
lief. This represents a positive step in the direction of supporting marriage while 
simultaneously providing income supports to the working poor. 

3. Further marriage promotion programs should not he funded until 

current programs are evaluated 

There is little evidence currently available that can address the question of 
whether marriage promotion programs are likely to be successful among those living 
in poverty. One reason for this is that most prior relationship and marriage skills 
programs have targeted white middle and upper-class couples who are engaged or 
already married. Almost nothing is known about how these programs need to be 
modified if they are to be used with poor/minority populations and with couples who 
may not exhibit high levels of relationship commitment. Couples living in poverty 
are likely to experience unique relationship stressors arising from their economic 
circumstances that make them dissimilar to the couples that have participated in 
marriage promotion programs to date. 

A second reason why it is unclear whether marriage promotion programs are like- 
ly to be successful is that, in general, few such programs have been rigorously evalu- 
ated. This point is frequently made by experts in this field, including a majority of 
the scientific witnesses at a hearing on marriage before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee in May, 2004.^° Recognizing a need for increased evaluation of marriage pro- 
grams, the Administration recently awarded several multi-million dollar contracts 
to prominent research organizations (e.g., MDRC and Mathematica Policy Research) 
to conduct large marriage promotion test projects which would include rigorous sci- 
entific evaluations. The results of these studies will not be known for some time. 

Given that it is currently unclear whether marriage promotion programs targeted 
at low income individuals will be successful, the best course for the Administration 
to take would be to proceed slowly and cautiously. Officials should allow trial pro- 
grams that have already been funded to proceed, these programs should be rigor- 
ously evaluated, and only then should decisions be made concerning allocations of 
additional funding for marriage promotion. It is standard practice that major initia- 
tives begin with pilot studies prior to full-scale project implementation and the com- 
mitment of millions of dollars. New marriage initiatives should not be funded before 
the results of projects that are already underway are known. 

The Administration must also ensure that any marriage programs it does fund 
in the future are empirically-based, continually refined, and scientifically evaluated. 
There are many marriage promotion and pre-marital pregnancy prevention pro- 
grams operating in the United States at the moment that do not meet these cri- 
teria.^i Scientifically-based programs that can be shown to produce results are the 
only marriage promotion activities that are worthy of federal support. 

4. Domestic violence must be addressed in marriage promotion programs 

Domestic violence is a tragic reality for many women on TANF and marriage pro- 
motion programs must be particularly sensitive and responsive to this issue. 

Although such violence can be a problem for all American women, those living in 
poverty or on welfare experience dramatically high levels of abuse. In the general 
population, about 22 percent of women experience domestic violence at some point 
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in their adult lives, while most studies estimate that the lifetime prevalence of vio- 
lence among welfare recipients is in the range of 50 percent-60 percent.^^ Estimates 
of the percentage of TANF recipients experiencing recent violence consistently range 
from 15 percent-25 percent.^® It is also quite common for children in households 
where domestic violence takes place to witness this violence or to be victimized 
themselves. A great deal of research now documents that exposure to domestic vio- 
lence has serious negative effects on child development and can result in attachment 
problems, cognitive and emotional deficits, anti-social behavior and posttraumatic 
stress disorder, among other problems.^'' 

Unfortunately, research documents that the majority of TANF recipients who ex- 
perience domestic violence are unlikely to report this fact to welfare caseworkers. 
Many states do not track reports of domestic violence but where data does exist, 
the rates are between 5 percent and 10 percent of the caseload, which suggests sig- 
nificant under-reporting. This is consistent with evidence that in general, domestic 
violence advocates are four or five times more likely than welfare caseworkers to 
obtain reports of domestic violence from women.^® 

With such a large percentage of the welfare caseload experiencing domestic vio- 
lence, any marriage promotion programs that are targeted to women on welfare 
must pay serious and comprehensive attention to this issue. The Administration has 
made some assurances that domestic violence issues will be taken into consideration 
when these programs are implemented,^® however their proposals to date have 
failed to include comprehensive and detailed information about violence prevention 
efforts and safeguards. While, the Senate TANF bill contains some requirements 
that domestic violence experts be consulted in developing marriage promotion pro- 
grams, these protections are conspicuously absent in the House bill. The Adminis- 
tration must do more to ensure that domestic violence is not treated as a sidebar 
in the discussion of marriage promotion. Fully half of the adult women on the TANF 
rolls are likely to be affected by domestic violence at some point, as are their chil- 
dren. 

It is likely that the majority of these women will not inform caseworkers of this 
fact, even as they turn to welfare as a crucial source of income while they seek to 
escape their abusers. 

Aggressively promoting marriage in this population of women can have dangerous 
consequences. In order to minimize this risk, experts in domestic violence must be 
integrated into every facet of marriage promotion program development and imple- 
mentation. At a minimum, caseworkers must be extensively trained to evaluate 
women for domestic violence and in no case where a woman has suffered abuse 
should she be encouraged to remain with or marry her abuser. An even better solu- 
tion is to hire domestic violence experts to discuss this sensitive issue with TANF 
clients and to provide counseling and other forms of assistance if needed. If the goal 
of these funds is truly to promote only healthy marriages, the Administration’s mar- 
riage promotion proposal must be amended such that domestic abuse counseling is 
an allowable use of marriage promotion funds. 

Members of the Administration have also said that participation in marriage pro- 
motion programs will be completely voluntary.^'^ However, some marriage programs 
may subtly coerce women to marry, whether or not they are portrayed as voluntary. 
For example, nine states and one tribal agency offer welfare recipients financial in- 
centives or “bonuses” to marry.^® For women living in poverty who are in desperate 
need of income, this could be very tempting and may push them toward marrying 
an abusive partner. Incentives for marriage such as these must not be allowed as 
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a component of marriage promotion programs because they may inadvertently push 
financially vulnerable women into making poor life choices. 

Conclusion 

The Administration asserts that the over-arching purpose of marriage promotion 
programs is to improve the well-being of American children who are living in pov- 
erty. Given that it is clear that marriage promotion is not the most consistent and 
proven direct path to reach this goal, the Administration should ensure adequate 
investments have been made to meet the employment, child care and education 
needs of single parents before investing scarce Federal resources in this unproven 
method. As we have described, if marriage promotion programs are to succeed at 
improving child well-being, they must be designed very carefully and must address 
a series of important issues. Of particular importance, in order to avoid unintention- 
ally harming women and their children, marriage programs must be designed to ad- 
dress the high levels of domestic violence experienced by women on welfare and 
their children. Domestic violence experts must be integrated into all levels of pro- 
gram planning and implementation, they should be hired to counsel women who 
have experienced abuse, and domestic violence counseling must be an allowable use 
of marriage education funds. In addition, all marriage programs must be voluntary 
and TANF recipients must not be subtly coerced into marriage via financial “bo- 
nuses” if they marry. 

As we have described, marriage programs targeted at individuals living in poverty 
are rare and those that do exist have not been evaluated. The Administration 
should allow currently funded trial programs in marriage promotion to be assessed 
prior to funding new programs in this area. All programs, regardless of when they 
are funded, should be empirically (rather than ideologically) based, scientifically 
evaluated and continually updated and revised as new information becomes avail- 
able. 

Given the problems surrounding domestic violence and program evaluation as 
well as the unmet need for basic services among those on welfare, spending large 
sums of money on marriage promotion programs does not represent a wise use of 
funds. Rather, the Administration should invest in programs that will provide 
TANF recipients with the skills and resources they need to lift their families out 
of poverty. These families need education, training, child care, substance abuse 
treatment, a greater proportion of the child support money that is paid on behalf 
of their children, help with transportation, and other forms of assistance to support 
them in their efforts to find work and earn enough to support their families. They 
also need relief from “marriage penalties” that act as disincentives to marry. In the 
fight against poverty, marriage promotion programs should be seen as secondary to 
programs that more directly help families escape poverty. 

Attachment 

Prepared Statement of William J. Murray, Chairman, 

Religious Freedom Coalition 

Civil unions: A boon for gays or a bane for the Ameriean eulture? 

Date published: 1/1812004 

ON PAPER and without forethought as to human nature, civil unions for gays 
sound harmless. However, civil unions cannot be reserved for “same-sex” couples, 
and that is the real danger. 

The California and Vermont civil-union laws, because they are contractual laws, 
could not pass legal standards unless they were offered to any two people. Many 
heterosexual couples, when they see that civil unions offer financial advantages 
while being very easy to dissolve, will choose this alternative to marriage. 

Thus, civil unions will promote cohabitation not only among homosexuals and les- 
bians but among heterosexuals as well. The civil unions grant privilege without re- 
sponsibility. The group most likely to utilize civil unions is not same-sex couples but 
rather the elderly. 

About one million elderly adults in America currently cohabit — about half a mil- 
lion couples. They do not marry because of inheritance, tax, and other, mostly finan- 
cial, issues. Civil unions will legitimize these relationships in the eyes of the states 
and allow medical and social benefits they do not now have. 

For example, one partner may have superior medical-insurance benefits because 
of having worked for the Federal Government or for a large corporation. His or her 
partner would become eligible for those same benefits under the terms of a civil 
union. 
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Civil unions will quickly become popular with young couples as well. A man will 
be able to share his insurance benefits with his live-in partner but can ask her to 
leave at any time because they are “not really” married. 

Within a few decades civil unions could overtake marriages as the preferred ar- 
rangement of those who want a live-in relationship. Sound impossible? Right now 
only 60 percent of marriages are conducted in the church and sanctified. The rest 
are conducted by government officials such as judges. These marriages are secular 
in nature and have nothing to do with the biblical base of marriage vows. Why 
would these 40 percent bother to marry at all if they can have the same “privileges” 
of marriage in a civil union, without the potential difficulties of divorce? This group 
will also move toward the civil union. 

The fact is that the vast majority of homosexuals will not want to use civil unions. 
In the Dec. 1 issue of The Weekly Standard, Maggie Gallagher rightly points out 
that General Motors, with more than 342,000 employees, has only 166 people who 
have applied for health insurance for a same-sex partner. What will that figure be 
if the plan is opened to heterosexual couples that are simply shacked up together 
in civil unions? These figures should also give us pause in understanding how few 
homosexuals there really are compared to the power of their voices in Washington. 

The problem with civil unions does not lie just in giving same-sex “couples” the 
privileges of marriage, but also in establishing a second class of marriage using an- 
other name that will bestow benefits to couples who want to shack up without ever 
really getting married. 

The homosexual aspect of civil unions that is perhaps most dangerous lies within 
the confines of our public school system and what will be taught in sex-education 
classes. If same-sex civil unions are legal, will the educational system, which is basi- 
cally run by the radical National Education Association, force “how-to” homosexual 
education on the youth of the nation? The answer is of course, the NEA will do just 
that. Already the NEA is working to promote “safe” homosexual-sex classes in the 
schools. Civil-union laws will empower that organization to push for more illus- 
trative classes. 

Lastly, even though civil unions go by a different name than marriage, they do 
give an important legal stamp of approval to homosexuality, which is why the ma- 
jority of homosexuals are pushing this issue, even though they wouldn’t actually 
want to be involved in a civil union. Once same-sex unions are sanctioned by law, 
it becomes very difficult to voice any disapproval of homosexual behavior in the 
schools or the workplace. 

Will a boy who refuses to date another boy be singled out for psychological treat- 
ment by school authorities because he is “homophobic”? Will a teacher who voices 
any disapproval of homosexual behavior be more likely to face lawsuits and loss of 
emplo 3 Tnent? Will refusing to date someone of the same sex prove prejudice and re- 
sult in workplace discipline? we have already seen cases of Federal employees being 
threatened and punished for refusing to attend pro-homosexual seminars. 

Congressional leaders are beating a drum that says only that the word “marriage” 
is important and that as long as that word is protected they have won the battle. 
This is far from true. Creating a second class of marriage by another name is a dan- 
ger to our society. 


Prepared Statement of Irene Weiser, Executive Director, 
Stop Family Violence 

Welfare Reform and Marriage Initiatives 


Marriage Diaries 

Pending legislation that would reauthorize the Temporary Assistance to Needy 
Families (TANF) Program includes a proposal by President Bush to spend $1.5 bil- 
lion on government marriage promotion programs. This proposal is a waste of tax- 
payer money that will increase the risk of domestic violence, fail to stop the rise 
in poverty, and do nothing for the institution of marriage. Women are 40 percent 
more likely to be poor than men. And women on welfare need education, job training 
and child care more than ever to be able to compete in the marketplace. To squan- 
der $1.5 billion on unproven programs urging marriage upon poor women, particu- 
larly in this economy, is fiscally foolish and morally reprehensible. 

Kansas — “I was married to a verbally abusive man [who] was also an alcoholic, 
which explains a lot of what happened . . . verbal abuse does not show physical 
signs, but there are definitely scars that remain far longer. Many women have 
come from abusive relationships but did not have the education I did, these 
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women need opportunities to gain [an] edueation [in order] to allow them to bet- 
ter themselves and become self supportive for their children as well. There must 
be a way for women to gain success from within themselves.” 

Of particular concern are the increased risks of domestic violence associated with 
such a program. The reality is that as many as 60 percent of women welfare recipi- 
ents are survivors of domestic violence. These women need economic security so they 
can escape abuse, not government pressure to remain with their abusers. The Ad- 
ministration claims that it would never pressure someone to marry, or remain with, 
her abuser. But there are no provisions in the House marriage promotion proposals 
to ensure that officials will screen out couples in abusive relationships. It is there- 
fore vital that if marriage promotion provisions are ultimately passed, the protec- 
tions included in the Senate bill be retained and or strengthened and be included 
in any final welfare reauthorization bill. Trying to escape an abusive relationship 
can be one of the hardest things for a woman to do, particularly when a women is 
financially dependent on her abuser. Women need to hear about how to leave the 
relationship, not get lectures on how to work through typical marital strife or cash 
incentives that risk further danger. 

Mississippi — “Marriage isn’t the answer ... I thought it was, then that one vi- 
eious man taught me with violence that marriage wouldn’t fix everything. And 
I’m grateful I got out before it led to my son’s or my [own] death. We were lucky 
. . . but there are plenty of women who get trapped thinking that marriage is 
the only way to make it and provide for their families. . .and some of these 
women pay with their lives to the husband they trusted.” 

Government marriage promotion sends the message that the way out of poverty 
for women is dependence on someone else to act as a breadwinner, rather than eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency. They divert welfare funds from basic economic supports; coer- 
cively intrude on private decisions; place domestic violence victims at increased risk; 
waste public funds on ineffective policies and inappropriately limit state flexibility. 

Oregon — “Reeeiving state assistance has literally been a form of survival for my 
family and me. We would not have made it without these supplement programs 
in place.. When I divorced, I decided it was better to be poor by myself than to 
be married to someone who was potentially dangerous to me and my family, and 
someone who was not reliable or even trustworthy financially as well. This is my 
story; I hope it helps you to understand that being unmarried with ehildren can 
ultimately be very good and empowering for some families.” 

These Marriage Diaries have been collected by the organization Stop Family Vio- 
lence, and they provide real examples of how critical it is not to coerce women into 
marriage as a means to move them out of poverty, but rather to provide them with 
education, job training, child care, domestic violence-related services, and health 
care — programs that will help move them out of violent relationships, as well as out 
of poverty. Unproven marriage promotion programs divert precious funds away from 
what we know works. 

Inside, you’ll find narratives submitted by women from Arkansas, Florida, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Montana, New Jersey, Oregon, Texas, and 
Virginia. These powerful stories (a small sample of the hundreds reeeived from 
around the United States) show the importanee of publie assistanee — including edu- 
cation, training, counseling, child-care, food stamps and health care — in helping 
women escape domestic violence and become self sufficient. For more information on 
marriage promotion, as well as diaries from other states, please contact Irene 
Weiser at Stop Family Violence at iw@stopfamilyviolence.org or visit www.stop 
familyviolence.org. 

Arkansas 

I know this is hard to believe. I couldn’t believe it either. On the day of our wed- 
ding, my husband-to-be threw me down a flight of steps, and said; “Now you know 
how it’s going to be and who’s the boss.” Up to that moment in our relationship, 
he had been perfectly charming. I went through the service and it took six months 
and many beatings before I got out of the marriage. 

Florida 

I am a 34-year old mother of one. I met my abuser at age 15 and married him 
at age 17. I felt financially and emotionally trapped in this marriage — unable to es- 
cape the abuse. After 16 years of being with the abuser, I finally got the courage 
to get out because of the effect on my daughter and fear that I would be dead either 
by his hands or due to my own through depression 
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[from] my living conditions. Due to public assistance, I was able to leave and am 
attending college full time. I will get my degree next year and become a teacher. 
At which time, I plan to teach and continue my degree in law so that I may be able 
to help those who were in a situation similar to my own. The welfare system needs 
to be available to women in these situations in order to be able to get out and make 
a better life for themselves and their children. I believe education needs to be 
pushed, not marriage, and that is my story. 


“Hello, my name is Suzanne and this is my story. I was married in 1984 to some- 
one that I had known since I was 5 years old. We went to the same grade school 
and high school. One month after we were married, my husband tried to kill me 
with a razorblade. I was in shock for a while after that. You see, I did not come 
from an abusive family and had never experienced something like this and had 
never known anyone that had been abused. I was embarrassed and convinced that 
it must have been my fault. I was young and didn’t know any better. The abuse 
didn’t stop and it wasn’t what you would call the ‘normal’ pattern of abuse. My 
abuser is what they call in domestic violence circles a ‘cobra’. You never know when 
they will strike or for what reason. He actually never needed a reason — he just hit 
me. 

About 2 3 TS after we were married, I had a son. When my son was 3 weeks old, 
my husband had a screaming fit over his bassinet and that was it. I picked up my 
child and left him (for the first time). He went to a treatment program for alcohol 
and drugs and stopped drinking and abusing drugs. But the abuse did not stop. I 
left him twice in the next few years but in 1990 decided to try it again for my son. 
We moved to another city and the day that we moved, he threw a phone book at 
me and broke my nose. But I went anyway. During this time, I went to my church 
to seek help, but instead of help, they told my husband that I had told them about 
his abusive behavior. As you can imagine, that was not a good idea. I was beaten 
for that. 

In 1992, he left me with 2 mortgages on 2 houses and one income. I eventually 
lost my job due to stress and in 1995, I received a phone call from my 9-year-old 
son that he had a brother, who I wasn’t the mother of. That was the straw that 
broke the camel’s back. I filed for divorce and it was final in November of 1995. I 
also ended up having to file bankruptcy and went through a foreclosure. 

In 1997, I moved back to my hometown and went back to college. At that time, 
I started working as a case manager under the Welfare Reform Act. I helped women 
who had been in similar situations learn to rely on themselves instead of the 
abuser. I helped them get jobs and go back to work. I helped them regain their self- 
esteem. 

In 2002, I graduated from college with a B.A. in English and am currently in my 
second year of law school. My goal is to help women who have experienced the same 
things that I have. No one should have to go through the things that I did alone. 
Most of the women that I dealt with in my caseload had little or no education and 
multiple children, each from a different father. They never had anyone who could 
teach them how to take care of themselves. Most have no family members that are 
financially or emotionally able to help them. Offering these women financial incen- 
tives to marry the men in their lives is not the answer to their problems. Education 
and jobs are what is going to help them. Teaching them how to proud of themselves 
is what is going to help them, not encouraging them to rely on someone else. 

My ultimate goal is to offer my legal services to people who cannot afford them. 
My story is not unique. What is unique is my drive to rise above my past and 
change my life, for the better. I knew that the only way I could increase my income 
and better my life for my son and myself was to go back to college and get my de- 
gree. I truly believe that I have a moral obligation to help other women overcome 
their abusive situations and realize their true potential and become self-sufficient 
and successful. But take it from someone who is there right now and continuing the 
fight — it is not easy. Our society, to this day, frowns on single women still and does 
not encourage women to stand on their own two feet. 

Thank you for letting me share!” 

Kansas 

In my first marriage I had no access to money to leave. My husband controlled 
the finances. He counted my change from the grocery store. I got three different jobs 
in two years. He called one and told them I quit. He beat me up so bad that I was 
fired from the second one for missing work. I finally got out with the third one. 

My second marriage was abusive as well. I believed in working for a good rela- 
tionship. My husband and I attended church regularly. When he started beating me 
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I thought the minister could help. The minister told me he was a good guy and I 
should give him some time to change. I did, but the abuse continued. I tried to leave 
him several times. Once I got away for four months. I was living on my own and 
started attending a different church. My husband started attending the new church 
as well, even though I had a restraining order against him. The minister there was 
impressed with my husband’s work ethic and contribution to the church. He encour- 
aged me to give him another chance. He said he would provide counseling. In the 
counseling the minister told my husband he was wrong, that his actions were a sin. 
But he counseled us together and never spoke to me separately. He never asked me 
if things were still going well. They weren’t. He was becoming more and more un- 
predictable. I wanted to move away, to leave him, but I had no money. I worked 
a good job and made over $30,000 a year, but my husband refused to pay any of 
our bills and continued to run them up. I was only able to escape when a friend 
offered me a place to stay in another town and enough money to move. I also was 
able to get a new job in the new town. Without those things I would have been 
forced to continue being a good wife, being raped, and being beaten.” 


I was married to a verbally abusive man [who] was also an alcoholic, which ex- 
plains a lot of what happened, and is still happening. Verbal abuse does not show 
any physical bruises, but there are definitely bruises of another sort. I divorced this 
man over 6 years ago, but our 4 children are still suffering. After I left him with 
our 4 children (whom he had heavily influenced against me), I was in a low paying 
job, renting a 2 bedroom house, not receiving any child support, and on welfare. At 
that time, welfare was the only way I could support my 4 children. My ex-husband 
called me awful names in front of our children and in the front yard of my home 
when he would come pick them up for his visitation. This continued until I obtained 
a better pa3dng job and could move away from him. I was able to get off welfare 
at that point. But the verbal abuse continued, by phone and e-mail. After he called 
me a b’'"'"'"*' on the phone to our daughter, I charged him with harassment. He pled 
guilty and was ordered to go through anger management, but it was nothing more 
than a slap on the wrist since it was not enforced. He filed for a change of custody 
after our children had been with me for almost 5 years. He lied to the court about 
his work history, and was successful in coercing our children into hating me. Now, 
he has another failed marriage, been through alcohol treatment for only 5 days, still 
drinking, and my children have finally seen him for what he really is. I have been 
remarried for 5 years and am in a successful job. 

I did not want to be on welfare because I knew that was not what would sustain 
my children or me. I had an education before all this began so I just needed to put 
it to use after I could get out of the chains of the verbally abusive relationship. I 
remarried because I found someone who was loving, patient, and not abusive. He 
has helped me to overcome some of the abuse. But he has been very patient in this 
process, since I still have a lot of the abuse to work through. As I said before, verbal 
abuse does not show physical signs, but there are definitely scars that remain far 
longer. Many women have come from abusive relationships but did not have the 
education I did, these women need opportunities to gain [an] education [in order] 
to allow them to better themselves and become self supportive for their children as 
well. There must be a way for women to gain success from within themselves. Forc- 
ing them to marry when they are not ready or to try to remedy another situation 
is not the answer. My success came from me, not from the government or any gov- 
ernment program. Do I still have the verbal abuse to contend with from my ex? 
YES. This will always be there until HE learns how to help himself. No government 
program will stop him from being abusive. What have my children gained from this? 
From their dad, hate. From their mom (me), unconditional love and support. They 
now realize I have been there all along for them. But they still have scars, just like 
me. 

Louisiana 

“I was married to a man for 8 months, [and] had known him less than a year 
when we got married. I thought he was my soul mate. I discovered after a few 
months that he was an alcoholic, and when cocaine was around he ‘had’ to have 
some. One night after drinking about half a fifth of whiskey and snorting some coke, 
he physically threw me out of the house. I didn’t go back then, we divorced, but he 
continued to stalk me and threaten my family and me. After he ’dried out’ for sev- 
eral months, our relationship started again. He promised to never drink again. Long 
story short, he starting drinking again and violence became a part of my life. Not 
only was there the emotional, mental, and financial abuse, there was more physical 
abuse. I have stared down the barrel of a .357, being promised that he would take 
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my life in a second. I have had that same .357 fired into the concrete floor of our 
house and had hullet fragments & concrete miss my left eye by less than an inch. 
I have been beaten, had teeth knocked loose, [and] been told that he would kill me 
and everyone in my family if that’s what it took. The last night I spent in our house, 
he choked me, screamed in my ear that women didn’t deserve respect that they 
were worthless, except for one thing — sex, had my head slammed into the concrete 
floor, had my clothes torn off my body, [and] had bruises and scratches on various 
parts of my body. He then told me to get the ** out of his house and life. I imme- 
diately threw on clothes and grabbed my purse — the whole time praying I would get 
out of the driveway before he could open the safe containing an SK47 and an AK47 
along with lots of ammo. By the grace of God I escaped and survived. I am a very 
low statistic. We had counseling and he would tell the counselor exactly what they 
wanted to hear, just as he would tell me that he would quit drinking, get a job and 
start treating me the way I deserved to be treated — like a human. But he never did. 
Please, please do not tell these women that marriage is the solution for them and 
their children. Marriage is NOT a solution — it can become the end to the lives of 
their children and them or it can make those children orphans. — Gail Rilman” 

Massachusetts 

I’m a therapist who currently works in a battered women’s shelter; prior to this 
I did family stabilization (short-term, intensive home-based work w/at-risk youth 
and their families). While the vast majority of my clients have been poor, single- 
parent families, the idea that marriage will come to their rescue and to imply in 
any way that tbe lack of a legal commitment is the root of the problem is patheti- 
cally naive and absurd. These women do not need a legal commitment to a man who 
is also poor, who is often abusive, and often abusing substances. First of all, good 
luck even finding the father(s) of the women’s children. These are women whose 
lives are often at risk because these men have been at worst dangerous and violent, 
at best irresponsible and non-committal. How about starting with teaching boys to 
be responsible, caring, sensitive, committed partners and teaching girls to be em- 
powered, in control of their own lives, teaching them they have choices? How about 
starting with quality, honest, sex education that includes information about birth 
control and HIV protection? How about expanding outreach and mental health serv- 
ices in schools and communities so that the trauma epidemic can be addressed and 
young people can heal and get in the driver’s seat in their lives? What century does 
Bush tbink he’s living in? 


“In 1980 I divorced my first husband because he was a violent alcoholic. Back 
then, there was a program called the W.I.N. Program, I believe in stood for Women 
In Need. This Program was handled through the local welfare office in Southbridge, 
Massachusetts. The program allowed me to attend a secretarial program at the 
MacKinnon Training Center; it reimbursed me for my mileage, provided day care 
for my 3 yr old son. It also helped restore my self-esteem and self-worth. Before 
completion of the course, I finished all the necessary curriculum and was hired on 
a temporary basis at a hospital as a ward clerk to fill in for someone out on mater- 
nity leave. I took the position to obtain the experience and to have something on 
my resume. However at the end of the eight weeks she decided not to return and 
the job was offered to me. I stayed at the job for five years, during which time I 
passed the National Unit Secretary Exam. I then went to work for my local school 
department in the Business Office, starting out as a clerk, I worked there for 16 
years and left as the Secretary to the Asst, to the Superintendent, transferring to 
the Police Department as Records Clerk. By the way, I have been remarried for the 
past 17 years. I do know that should anything happen to my husband, I can and 
will be able to take care of my daughter and myself. 

So instead of looking to marry off people on welfare, you should be looking to 
make them productive human beings with a sense of pride and purpose. Those peo- 
ple will then pass on to their children the same sense of pride and purpose making 
this country a more productive place. I strongly agree that there needs to be welfare 
reform. However, I take GREAT OFFENSE to the Cupid Project as another male 
way of insulting and degrading the women of America. Our constitution states, “All 
men are created equal. . . .” Let us all live by that and provide single/divorced par- 
ents male or female with the assistance and education to support their families — 
instead of just marrying them off and making them a MAN’S responsibility.” 

Mississippi 

“I am now a single mother of two children. Granted I was never married, but it 
was very close, and I was very lucky to get out of it. My experience began when 
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I only had one child. I tried my best to make ends meet on my own when my son’s 
father ran away from us . . . but it was difficult. I am well educated, but finding 
jobs that paid well enough to pay the bills, afford daycare, and provide the basic 
necessities was hard. I got re-involved with an ex-boyfriend from high school, who 
was at this time my closest friend. I thought I knew everything about him. Things 
were going quite well until we agreed to get married. Then things really changed. 

I was no longer allowed to dress as I chose ... I became a Barbie doll for him. 
I was not permitted to have any friends, though he brought many over. I was forbid- 
den from speaking my opinion because it was not my place. He made me quit my 
job and stay at home with my son, which wasn’t so bad. But his temper and drink- 
ing problems escalated until I was afraid to move without permission. I was trapped 
with a son I couldn’t provide for without this man’s help. There were many battle 
wounds throughout my home. Holes in the walls to mark just how bad it could be 
. . . holes through the doors to remind me that even locking my son and I up away 
from him, was not a safe alternative. Everything I owned and had worked so hard 
for was broken in front of me. Dishes were shattered on walls behind me as I 
dodged them time after time. My little boy got cut in the back of his head from one 
of the plates that missed me and hit the wall, only to ricochet to him where he hid. 
He has scars on his knee where he was cut by other broken dishes when he crawled 
away. His lip had been split by being hit so hard in the face when at 1 year old, 
he mimicked the words that came out of my fiance’s mouth. But I was still too 
scared to leave him. I figured I’d never make it on my own. How could I raise a 
child without someone’s help? 

One day when I went shopping with a friend who I rarely ever saw ... I came 
home to find the house in complete darkness, a busted pipe in the hallway leaking 
water all over my carpet, and every phone in my home was clipped neatly near the 
phone plug. That was when I knew I had no choice but to leave. I called the cops, 
who weren’t too willing to help . . . but they put patrols out. I lived in fear. My 
son and I slept on a mattress in the living room so that we would have numerous 
routes of escape. Our door was barricaded nightly. I found myself completely in debt 
and looking at being on the street if I couldn’t repair the damages my fiance caused. 
I found we had been 3 months behind in rent, though he never mentioned it to me. 

I finally sought help. [I] applied through the states job program to find work. [I] 
applied for medical assistance for my son, received food stamps to feed us, got 
daycare assistance so I could afford to work, without paying it all to the daycare 
centers, and sought counseling for myself. The state services provided all these 
venues to help guide me and get me back on my feet. After all, I had a child to 
raise. 

Now I am working at a decent job in a new state. I have two children, who make 
my life worth living, and make me more determined than ever to protect what is 
in there best interest. I am receiving WIC and am appl 3 dng for Medicaid here so 
that my children can see a doctor when they need since my work doesn’t provide 
insurance. I am a hardworking mother just trying to do her best. I understand I 
have never been married, but my experience was just the same. I trusted and loved 
a man who I had known for 10 years . . . and I never knew how cruel, angry and 
violent he was until we were almost at the altar. 

No, I have no intention of marrying anyone for a long time. Because I have two 
very important children to look after . . . and no man will ever hurt my kids again. 
It was very hard for me to first apply for any public assistance money that the gov- 
ernment provides . . . but I had to. I do everything I can on my own, but I do need 
help. Losing this kind of assistance, which only helps to put back the pieces broken 
in someone’s life isn’t fair. I never asked for a man’s cruelty, but I got it anyways. 
Marriage isn’t the answer ... I thought it was, then that one vicious man taught 
me with violence that marriage wouldn’t fix everything. And I’m grateful I got out 
before it led to my son’s or my [own] death. We were lucky. . .but there are plenty 
of women who get trapped thinking that marriage is the only way to make it and 
provide for their families . . . and some of these women pay with their lives to the 
husband they trusted. I refuse to be one of those women. I am stronger. That experi- 
ence was almost 3 years ago. I am almost able to make it on my own now, but I 
wouldn’t be able to say that if the public assistance wasn’t there to help out when 
I needed it. Please take that into consideration before doing something that will lead 
to the demise of women like me. There are reasons that some women are single 
mothers by choice — and it’s usually fear and love. They fear what they already had 
to endure . . . and they love their children too much to do it again. Thank you.” 

Montana 

I am a Crime Victim Advocate who works in the criminal justice system. Just last 
week a woman came into my office to receive an Order of Protection against her 
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husband. The story she told me is a good example of why this legislation is a bad 
idea. Because this woman did not have potatoes ready for dinner one night, her hus- 
band became angry and violent. He gave her a black eye in front of their children. 
The next Sunday she went to church (one that professes to be very community-ori- 
ented, and tight-knit) and NOT ONE PERSON asked about her eye. Her mother, 
who does not belong to the same church, called the pastor to ask that he intervene 
with the husband (who respected the pastor). The next time this woman saw the 
pastor, he said to her, “You just need to do what he says.” Over the next few days, 
several women from the church visited her and insisted that she return to the hus- 
band, despite the violence. When she came to my office, she was distraught about 
the violence, but even more so about the attitude of her church community. She 
knows she needs to leave this relationship or she and/or her children will get seri- 
ously hurt, but she is also in fear that God will strike her down for breaking up 
the family. She is also concerned that she will be unable to support her children 
when she leaves the relationship. She is reluctant to go on welfare, having been told 
that it is bad to take handouts from anyone outside the church, but she knows that 
neither she nor her children are safe within their church — and they must eat and 
have a roof over their heads. She has not been allowed to hold a job while married 
to this man, and has few job skills. 

This is not an unusual story of those we hear in my office — of the 1,500 people 
or so we talk to a year, we frequently hear stories of women who are forced to live 
in poverty by their abusers (I remember one woman who was not allowed to buy 
shoes for herself or the children, and so came to my office in flip-flops on a snowy 
day); who are not allowed to develop their job skills while in the marriage, and so, 
if they choose to leave the violence, must go on welfare to survive; and who are 
abandoned by church communities that hold rigid gender expectations — and thus, 
perhaps inadvertently in some cases, support abusive behavior by the men in the 
church. Additionally, throughout the country, women are threatened by social serv- 
ices with [the] removal of their children if they “allow” themselves to be abused in 
front of them. Yet, if they don’t allow it, and get divorced, legislation such as this 
threatens both women and their children with more severe poverty. This is an unac- 
ceptable double bind. 

We must protect women in this country by not forcing marriage upon anyone. 
[Marriage] is not the solution to poverty or violence. Job skills, child care, and a 
focus on the person who perpetuates the violence rather than the victims of violence 
are the only ways that women living in poverty will be able to leave poverty and 
begin to support themselves. 

New Jersey 

“I am 42 years old and I am a survivor of an 11 year marriage to an abuser. I 
survived because I was able to receive food stamps and cash assistance. I was also 
fortunate enough to meet a woman who ran a group for battered woman. For the 
first time in my life I was told I DIDN’T need a man to be okay. I was taught from 
my parents that marriage made you who you were as a person. My marriage 
showed me I was worthless, stupid, ugly, and needed to be beat into submission. 

I now work under that wonderful woman Geri Esposito Reale and I spend count- 
less hours empowering women to depend on themselves and to begin their journey 
alone. Our Agency gives woman a choice in their future. I can remember living in 
a trailer counting bread and eating less so I could feed my children because the man 
I entered into marriage with almost destroyed my soul. I thought many times about 
the security I left when I ended my marriage. I knew my children would eat, I never 
knew, however, if they were going to watch their father drag me by the hair or spit 
in my face. Marriage for many women is worse than prison. Living in this relation- 
ship for many, includes having no money, he controls it all. Having nothing that 
belongs to you alone including your thoughts, opinions and your body. Everything 
you do or say is subject to his approval. I survived and raised three children because 
I was empowered by welfare and the Cumberland County Women’s Center to fur- 
ther my education, to begin to think whole thoughts, and have feelings that were 
all mine. I was empowered to break the ridiculous notion that I needed a man to 
be whole. 

Ending Domestic Violence is to begin to empower women to depend on them- 
selves. Marriage is a dangerous place for an abused woman.” 


I was married to an abusive alcoholic and had a child with him. The courts gave 
him visitation [rights] even though I had a restraining order against him. I made 
a home and a life for us and though it wasn’t easy it was a lot better than the abuse 
we suffered. The last thing a women needs to feel is that she can’t make it on her 
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own. We should be encouraging these women instead of keeping them down. They 
need to feel secure and made to feel that they can accomplish things on their own 
instead of feeling that the need to depend on others. 

Oregon 

“To Whom It Concerns: 

I would like to start off by just saying that I have been married and divorced 
twice. So as far as the theory that marriage is an answer to all problems, I would 
have to strongly disagree. In my particular case, it actually made things worse. In- 
stead of just carrying the weight of my children, I began to have to pull more than 
my share of responsibilities. Which is typical for a woman, however, not at all real- 
istic for a good, lasting, strong, healthy relationship. We are taught to have to learn 
to deal with this. There is only so much a person can take. 

A marriage should be a sacred union between two people who vow to work to- 
gether no matter what obstacles [arise]. Not an ongoing battle to protect yourself 
and your family from your own husband. There are men in this world today who 
spend bill money on drugs, or other women, or who go out with their buddies all 
the time. There are men who refuse to hold down a job. There are men who owe 
most of their checks for child support in prior marriages. There are men with no 
skills who don’t earn enough to provide for their families. Not having enough fi- 
nances is the root of bitterness, resentment, and finally anger or rage. That is when 
abuse can start to take place. A lot of the time the abuse factor is already there 
as well. 

There are controlling husbands who will not allow their wives to have a job, or 
go to school. There are men who won’t help out with the kids. You see, there are 
a number of reasons why marriage is not the answer, in fact quite the problem in 
certain situations. It is unhealthy for children to grow up in an environment that 
is counter-productive. Where only one parent is making all of the efforts for the 
whole family. One cannot survive on bread alone. It takes two willing people in a 
marriage. Children will grow up to mimic this thought process and ultimately be- 
come a part of the vicious cycle. 

Receiving state assistance has literally been a form of survival for my family and 
me. We would not have made it without these supplement programs in place. When 
I divorced, I decided it was better to be poor by myself than to be married to some- 
one who was potentially dangerous to me and my family, and someone who was not 
reliable or even trustworthy financially as well. This is my story; I hope it helps 
you to understand that being unmarried with children can ultimately be very good 
and empowering for some families. I feel that if there was more affordable housing 
for people this could also make a huge difference for the better. 

Respectfully, 

From someone who remains hopeful” 


I spent 15 years with an abusive husband. When I was finally able to extract my- 
self from this nightmarish existence I was forced, for survival’s sake, to receive wel- 
fare. I had a son to raise and no means of support. When I attempted to attend 
college, so as to become employable in a family wage job, I was immediately re- 
moved from the state aid. The message my removal from welfare sent was received 
loud and clear: We don’t want you educated; “We don’t want you independent; we 
want to force you to return to a violent husband.” Well, I was one of the lucky ones. 
I didn’t return (I would rather have died than returned to the violence), and I even- 
tually got my college degree, but I did so in abject poverty. I spent much of my time 
not knowing if I would have enough to eat, have electricity, or be able to clothe my 
son. 

If I had stayed with this man as the, “system,” would have preferred, I would be 
dead today. Please do not continue to send battered women the message that I was 
sent, that abusive marriage is the place to stay if you want financial security. 
Women do deserve to be educated, independent, and live violence free. These are 
rights routinely afforded men. 

S. Star 
Texas 

Mine was a second marriage, four years following my divorce. The wealthy, con- 
trolling man I married, promptly took over my life. After two beatings with two 
trips to the emergency room, I began divorce proceedings. Then my troubles really 
started. He felt that because he was wealthy (and I wasn’t) he could get away with 
anything. He constantly harassed me by phone (until I had it changed), and at work 
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by calling my boss and telling him lies about me. He brought lawsuits against me 
for libel. He sued many of our friends, saying they had libeled him. Then he called 
me at work and told me that he had hired someone to follow me and he would even- 
tually kill me with a baseball bat! This was after I had obtained a warrant to keep 
him away from me. In the midst of all this he remarried (90 days after our divorce), 
but his harassment of me continued. He would follow me in his car to and from 
work. The police at the time (1986) would do nothing, saying that only after he did 
something could they take any action. He refused to pay me the court ordered di- 
vorce settlement, saying, “Sue me!” I finally had to quit my job, and move to Ohio. 
But the phone calls and letters continued, until about two years later he died of a 
heart attack. Only then did my life return to normal. There is a constant fear of 
being hunted, [and] being physically and psychologically abused. At the time it 
seemed that no one could help me. I am so grateful that now women in that position 
have shelters, and some of the laws have changed to perhaps stop cases of similar 
terror. All terrorists are not from other countries. . .many of them are married to 
abused women . . . and appear to their communities to be model citizens. 


The Ruppert Wedding Album 

Hi, my name is Cyndy. I had my first child in March of 1994, and was on welfare 
during my pregnancy and for a short time following. This assistance helped me 
greatly. I was able to get the medical attention I needed and buy formula and food. 
This allowed me to eventually become self-sufficient. However, I knew I needed an 
education to be able to get a good paying job, one that would sufficiently support 
my child and I, so I signed up for college. During this time, I met a man with whom 
I fell in love with. After my first semester of college, I found out I was pregnant 
with my second child. My boyfriend at the time asked me to marry him. So we mar- 
ried in February of 1996. My husband worked in the semi-conductor industry mak- 
ing $86,000.00 a year. At that time, I didn’t know how much money he made, but 
I thought we would make it as a married couple, and that our relationship would 
benefit our family. In the spring came a new semester, but my husband discouraged 
me from returning to school. He said that since I was pregnant, I should return to 
work to help support our child. I did not return to school, but instead received train- 
ing to become a real estate agent. Upon completion of the courses, I prepared to 
take my real estate exam; only to discover my husband would not pay the fees re- 
quired to do so. He then told me, it would be better if I stayed home with the kids 
while he worked. 

The physical abuse started when I was 5 months pregnant. My husband pushed 
me into a playpen in the heat of an argument while my son was in the playpen. 
My husband then started calling me repeatedly, up to 12 times a day from work. 
With each phone call, he would become more and more angry until he was cursing 
at me and humiliating me. When I was 6 months pregnant, I received my first beat- 
ing. It started in the kitchen and finished in the bathroom. He was hitting me on 
my back and head as I was bent over with my arms wrapped around my stomach 
trying to protect my unborn child. He took the phone off the hook and did not allow 
me out of the bedroom for the remainder of the night. 

A friend of mine suggested counseling, and my husband and I went to a local 
Christian Counseling Center to seek help. The first thing my husband told me was 
that I didn’t need to mention anything about his hitting me, because after all, I was 
partially responsible. I did mention it to our counselor during one of our sessions, 
and he then refused to go back. Marriage counseling won’t work unless both part- 
ners really want the help. 

The violence continued even after we separated, and he was never arrested for 
any of it. If he had paid his support, I would not have qualified for food stamps or 
Medicaid. This assistance helped me tremendously during this time in my life. My 
ex-husband would not provide medical insurance for our child, even though he had 
a full-time job and had his other children on his insurance [plan]. Without Medicaid, 
my child would not have had access to good medical attention, which he needed for 
his eczema and other health problems. My oldest child had asthma, and I wouldn’t 
have been able to afford his medication without Medicaid. The food stamps helped 
our family as well. I was able to feed both of my children and myself. 

Marriage is not the answer. Education, childcare, and temporary financial help 
are. I have since gone back to school and on June I will receive my associate’s de- 
gree. My plan is to go to a four-year university in the fall of 2004 to receive my 
Bachelor’s degree in Government with an emphasis in legal studies. My children 
and I have lived violence free since January 1998. I have chosen not to marry for 
now, but if I do I know I must take serious precautions. I don’t ever [again] want 
my children and I to be exposed to living in a violent household. As a matter of 
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fact, my children have told me they prefer [that] I do not marry until they are 
grown up and gone. They feel safer knowing it’s just us. Your legislation to encour- 
age single mothers on welfare to marry will not solve the problem, but may actually 
add to it, and affect and endanger the lives of countless women and children. If any- 
thing, increase financial funding for single mothers going to college to obtain an 
education [in hopes of] better supporting their children. Give them a chance to save 
money and receive assistance simultaneously so they may become self-sufficient and 
in turn teach their children the values of a good education. 

I’m Kerry Bibens-Gray and that’s my story. Thank you. 

Virginia 

“I was married to an abusive man. Marriage did not help keep me out of poverty. 
My (now ex) husband wanted to control all of the money, including the money I 
earned [money] from working, and [saved] the money my parents had set aside for 
me to attend college. He refused to pay our rent on time even though he made twice 
as much as I did. He was always making threats on my life and was physically and 
emotionally abusive as well. I finally realized that I might lose my life if I continued 
to stay in this marriage, so I escaped with our son in 1999. My infant son and me 
had to stay in a shelter for battered women for a few days because I was afraid 
of what my husband would do to us when he found out that we had escaped and 
I had taken out a protective order on him. When I petitioned the court to get legal 
custody of our son, my husband said that he didn’t want to pay child support and 
that nothing would make him happier than to see me spend my last dime in the 
courts. 

He was able to get legal aid to represent him while I had to empty my savings 
account, take out a bank loan, meix out my credit cards, and drain my college ac- 
count in order to pay for my attorney’s fees. Thank god the judge saw through all 
of my ex-husband’s and his family’s lies and gave me sole custody of my son and 
supervised visitation to my ex-husband. I have since had to declare bankruptcy, 
which has a very negative impact on one’s credit rating, as a result of all of the 
thousands of dollars I’ve had to shell out in attorney’s fees. My ex-husband con- 
tinues to use the court system to harass and control me. I have been forced to ap- 
pear in court at least 75 times in the past five years because my ex-husband con- 
tinues to ask the court for custody, even though custody was decided years ago. I 
had to go on public assistance for a period of time and even lost my apartment after 
I was forced to declare bankruptcy. 

I now have two children and my ex-husband continues to abuse the judicial sys- 
tem and harass me by bringing me to court almost every month. Trying to get 
women to marry abusive men is not going to solve anything — it just creates more 
problems. 

Signed, Angela D. Sargent” 


Prepahed Statement of Lisalyn Jacobs, Vice President; and Sherry Leiwant, 
Senior Staff Attorney, Legal Momentum 

Welfare Reform and Marriage Initiatives 

Legal Momentum (formerly NOW Legal Defense and Education Fund) appreciates 
the opportunity to submit this testimony on the issue of TANF Reauthorization and 
building stronger families d We adhere to our long held belief that anti-poverty efforts 
must focus on initiatives that will empower individuals to become economically self- 
sufficient and permanently free them from poverty. 

Legal Momentum is a leading national not-for-profit civil rights organization with 
a 31-year history of advocating for women’s rights and promoting gender equality. 
Among Legal Momentum’s major goals is securing economic justice for all. Through- 
out our history, we have used the power of the law to advocate for the rights of poor 
women. We have appeared before the Supreme Court of the United States in both 
gender discrimination and welfare cases, and have advocated for protection of repro- 
ductive and employment rights, increased access to child care, and reduction of do- 
mestic violence and sexual assault. 

Our testimony today focuses on why, from a policy perspective, government in- 
volvement in personal issues of family formation would not reduce poverty, but 
would create a dangerous precedent for the individual liberty of all Americans. Em- 
phasis on marriage and family formation sidesteps the underlying causes of poverty, 
particularly the poverty of women and children — such as lack of job training and 


^The authors would like to thank Shawn Chang for his invaluable assistance in completing 
this testimony. 
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education, ongoing sex and race discrimination, violence and lack of child care. At 
a time of huge budget deficits and high unemployment it is irresponsible to spend 
over a billion dollars on untested, unproven marriage promotion programs. Further, 
government involvement in highly personal decisions such as marriage is a depar- 
ture from our most basic principles; a threat not just to poor women, but to all citi- 
zens who believe that liberty entails making fundamental personal decisions with- 
out governmental interference. In addition, because of the prevalence of violence 
among women forced to turn to public assistance, promotion of marriage can raise 
particular and severe dangers. Finally, the amount of money currently being spent 
on marriage promotion by the Department of Health and Human Services is enor- 
mous, over $100 million. The programs currently being funded have not been re- 
viewed or tested to see if they are useful or successful. Common sense dictates 
treading cautiously in this area and waiting for the results of the programs already 
funded before throwing another $1.6 billion at promotion of marriage among the 
poor. 

Poll after poll shows that most Americans are against the government’s involve- 
ment in individual decisions regarding marriage and oppose use of scarce public dol- 
lars to promote marriage. This is not surprising as Americans value their personal 
privacy and their right to make personal decisions free of government intrusion, and 
most adults who have experience with intimate relationships are rightfully skeptical 
that the government can or should try to influence them. Opposing use of scarce 
public dollars for this purpose is not the same as being “anti-marriage,” but rather 
recognizes that there are some issues that should not involve government. In addi- 
tion, it is important for those in Congress to remember that there are currently 
more non-marital families than married families in America. These include single, 
separated, divorced, widowed, cohabitating, gay and lesbian, and extended families, 
among others. Members of Congress are elected by members of these families as 
well as by those in traditional nuclear families and should care about supporting 
the well-being of all families, regardless of how they are constituted. 

I. Federal and State Marriage Proposals 

Both Federal and State initiatives with respect to marriage are alarming in their 
invasion of personal privacy and, at the same time, raise serious questions about 
the effective use of scarce government funds, the competence of government to ad- 
minister programs dealing with intimate decisions such as marriage, and the very 
real possibility that marriage promotion programs will be administered in a way 
that discriminates against women. (A Federally funded marriage promotion program 
in Allentown, Pennsylvania did just that, offering employment skills training to the 
men but not the women in that program.) We are particularly concerned that scarce 
public funds will be diverted away from desperately needed economic supports, child 
care and job training into questionable programs unlikely to have any positive effect 
in reducing poverty. 

Federal Initiatives: Current law allows but does not require states to use Tem- 
porary Assistance to Needy Families (TANF) funds for marriage promotion and for 
initiatives aimed at decreasing out of wedlock births. Proposals to reauthorize the 
TANF program (the House passed H.R. 4 and the Senate Finance Committee bill, 
PRIDE) include significant funding for marriage promotion initiatives. Although 
there is no new TANF funding for economic support in either bill, they both author- 
ize $100 million a year in specifically dedicated Federal TANF funding for a Mar- 
riage Promotion competitive grant program. States would be required to match the 
$100 million and would be allowed to use their basic Federal TANF allocation to 
do so, thus potentially diverting an additional $100 million of TANF funds from eco- 
nomic support to marriage promotion. Both bills also authorize an additional $100 
million a year for new TANF demonstration project funding to “be expended pri- 
marily” on “Healthy Marriage Promotion Activities.” Finally, both bills create a fa- 
therhood program funded at $20 million (in H.R. 4) a year “to promote and support 
involved, committed, and responsible fatherhood, and to encourage and support 
healthy marriages.” 

Both bills also add new requirements that in order to participate in TANF, states 
must have a program to “encourage the formation and maintenance of healthy 2- 
parent married families” and must set “specific, numerical, and measurable per- 
formance objectives” for promoting such families. This language suggests that in 
order to qualify for any TANF funding, states might have to set numerical goals for 
increasing the state marriage rate and reducing the state divorce rate. 

The Department of Health and Human Services (HHS) is already spending a 

t reat deal of money on marriage promotion — over $77 million in contracts and over 
25 million in grants. Grant money has been taken from appropriations for the 
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Child Support Enforcement Program ($2.4 million) j^from the Refugee Resettlement 
Program ($9 million), ^ from Child Welfare Programs ($14 million), from the (Native 
American) Social And Economic Development Strategies Program (SEDS) ($40 mil- 
lion),® from the Assets Eor Independence Demonstration Program ($16 million),® 
and from the Developmental Disabilities Program ($3 million).'^ 

It is difficult to see why Congress should even consider hundreds of millions of 
dollars in new funding for marriage promotion before the results of the Administra- 
tion’s evaluation projects are in. It is surely putting the cart before the horse to 
start a major new social program when the program’s potential effects are largely 
unknown and demonstration projects to identify and evaluate the effects are just 
getting off the ground. Last year, the Administration awarded contracts to several 
prominent national organizations to conduct large marriage promotion test projects 
with rigorous evaluation methodologies: Mathematica Policy Research, ($19 million 
over nine years for the Building Strong Eamilies demonstration and random-assign- 
ment evaluation project; MDRC (and other secondary contractors) $38.5 million over 
nine years for the Supporting Healthy Marriages demonstration and random-assign- 
ment evaluation project); and RTI International and the Urban Institute ($20.4 mil- 
lion over seven years for evaluation of community wide initiatives to promote 
healthy marriage).® Until the results of these projects are known, Congress should 
not even consider marriage promotion funding. 

Even ignoring that the test results are not yet in, it is still difficult to see why 
Congress should consider additional marriage promotion funding when there seems 
to be no need for it. As detailed in the attached Legal Momentum memorandum on 
“HHS Marriage Promotion Activities”, the Administration has already committed 
tens of millions of dollars in existing funding to marriage promotion, and takes the 
position that there is no limit on the funding that it can make available for mar- 
riage promotion under its child support demonstration project authority. 

HHS has also issued a “Compendium” of approaches for achieving “marriage pro- 
motion” goals, which is a likely indicator of the recommendations it would make to 
states for spending marriage promotion funds were such spending to be required. 
This Compendium suggests that states consider completely unproven and coercive 
methods, such as paying a $2,000 cash bonus to poor couples who marry and reduc- 
ing welfare payments to poor couples who choose not to marry. (“Strengthening 
Healthy Marriages: A Compendium of Approaches,” U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services (August 2002), available at http: ! I www.acf.hhs.gov ! programs ! 
region2lindex.htm.) The Compendium includes marriage promotion organizations 
that clearly should not receive large grants of tax dollars. Some of these organiza- 
tions recommend reducing the divorce rate by restricting the right to divorce. Some 
teach that the husband should be the leader/breadwinner, and the wife the follower/ 
homemaker. Several are for-profit commercial ventures which claim that they can 
help couples avoid divorce for a substantial fee. It is irresponsible for legislators to 
enact a program that threatens to divert government money intended to help the 
poor to fund the untested programs of such organizations. 

Even witnesses at the Senate Finance Committee hearings on marriage promotion 
who spoke in favor of marriage conceded that we don’t yet know what works. Ron 
Haskins, Senior Fellow at the Brookings Institute stated that “we know so little 
about marriage promotion programs, especially with poor and low-income families.” 
Theodora Ooms of the Center on Law and Social Policy stated, “Given the lack of 
research on marriage related interventions, policy makers should proceed cautiously 
. . .” Even the Chairman of this Committee, Senator Charles Grassley of Iowa stat- 
ed, “Do marriage programs effectively reduce dependence and foster a family’s well- 
being? We don’t know. There is still a great deal of uncertainty around the effective- 
ness of marriage promotion programs.” 


2 See HHS 5/9/03 press release “ACF Approves Child Support Demonstrations in Michigan 

and Idaho,” available at http: II www.acf.dhhs.gov j acf news.html); and HHS 714103 press re- 

lease “ACF Approves Child Support Demonstration In Virginia,” available at http:! / 
www.acf.dhhs.gov / acf news.html). 

3 67 Fed. Reg. 45131-15136 (July 8, 2002); 68 Fed. Reg. 34617-34726 (June 10, 2003); 68 Fed. 
Reg. 43142-47 (July 21, 2003). 

'*68 Fed. Reg 34609-34614 (June 10, 2003). 

5 67 Fed. Reg. 59736-59746 (Sept. 23, 2002); 69 Fed. Reg. 8266-8288 (Feb. 23, 2004). 

® http:! ! www.acf.hhs.gov / programslocslfy2003ocsfundinglsection2a.html 

7 68 Fed. Reg. 41816-41828 

3 See October 3, 2003 ACF press release “ACF Announces Four New Projects to Study Healthy 

Marriage,” available at http: II www.acf.dhhs.gov ! news ! press ! 2003 ! release 101003.htm; Ooms, 

Bouchet, & Parke, “Beyond Marriage Licenses: Efforts in States to Strengthen Marriage and 
Two-Parent Families. A State by State Snapshot”, Center for Law and Social Policy (April 2004). 
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With such a high degree of uncertainty around what works with respect to mar- 
riage promotion, with millions and millions of dollars already being spent on mar- 
riage promotion programs, why spend billions more of taxpayer dollars on these pro- 
grams before the results are in on which may give direction to a whether such ini- 
tiatives are successful and what types of programs work? 

State Initiatives: As noted above, since 1996, states have been free to use TANF 
dollars to support marriage and two-parent families, although most states have not 
done so. States have instituted programs that range from a simple waste of public 
dollars to outright discrimination against struggling single parent families. These 
examples demonstrate the risks in pushing states to do more to promote marriage. 
For example: 

• In Oklahoma, former Governor Frank Keating earmarked 10 percent of the 
state’s TANF surplus funds to fund the $10 million Oklahoma Marriage initia- 
tive, which includes pre- and post-marital counseling to Oklahoma families, a 
marriage resource center, a marriage mentor program, and the creation of a 
Marriage Scholars-in-Residence.® The initiative also contains a specific “reli- 
gious track” under which the state’s religious leaders sign a marriage covenant, 
thereby committing themselves to encourage pre-marital counseling for couples 
in their house of worship. A few months after Keating made his proposal, the 
state hired a pair of “marriage ambassadors” with a $250,000 a year salary to 
give “relationship rallies” on school campuses as well as meeting with ministers 
and set up a research project. Last September the state spent $16,000 flying 
in pro-marriage speakers from around the country for a two-day conference. It 
also developed a workshop called Prevention and Relationship Enhancement 
Program (PREP) that is offered in schools and community centers. Three 
years after Oklahoma implemented its marriage promotion programs, the 
state’s divorce rate has remained unchanged.^i 

• West Virginia’s state TANF plan adds a $100 marriage incentive to a family’s 
benefits if there is a legal marriage in a household where both individuals re- 
ceive welfare assistance payments. Since West Virginia’s monthly TANF benefit 
for a family of three is $328, this $100 per month bonus makes a significant 
difference in economic support and gives children in poor married families a sig- 
nificant economic advantage over children whose poor single mothers have been 
unable or unwilling to marry. 

Programs such as those described above divert funds from direct support of poor 
families or provision of services needed to support employment. Programs like that 
in West Virginia discriminate directly against poor single parent families. Endorsing 
or increasing funding for such programs is bad public policy. 

II. Welfare Reform Reauthorization Should Not Focus on Marriage 

Welfare reform reauthorization should focus on ending poverty. In order to accom- 
plish that goal, we must focus on the barriers to economic self-sufficiency rather 
than marriage by investing in education, training and work supports to help fami- 
lies and individuals get to a point where they can survive and prosper, whether 
married or not. 

A. The American Public Overwhelmingly Rejects Governmental Involvement in 
Personal Decisions to Marry. According to the PEW Forum on Religion & Public Life 
opinion poll, there is broad opposition to government programs aimed at encour- 
aging marriage. Nearly eight in ten Americans (79 percent) want the government 
to stay out of this area, while just 18 percent endorse such pro-marriage programs. 
While those with a high level of religious commitment are more likely to favor these 
programs, fully two-thirds (66 percent) in that category do not want the government 
to get involved. In addition, Americans also strongly reject any proposal that 
would divert welfare resources for the poor into marriage promotion programs. A re- 
cent poll conducted on behalf of the National Campaign for Jobs and Income Sup- 
port shows that a mere five percent of those surveyed select marriage promotion as 
the number-one welfare priority for Congress, while fully 62 percent cite work sup- 


^ Supra Note 156. 

10 Tyre, Peg. “Oklahoma is fighting its sky-high divorce rate with controversial, state-funded 
“marriage ambassadors.” Newsweek, Feb. 18, 2002, U.S. Edition. 

i^Ross, Bobby Jr. “Divorce rate stays steady, study shows” The Daily Oklahoman (2/10/2002). 
Citing that for every 100 marriage licenses issued in 2001, the state granted 76 divorce peti- 
tions. 

The PEW Research Center for the People & the Press and the PEW Forum on Religion & 
Public Life, “American Struggle with Religion’s Role at Home and Abroad,” News Release, 
March 20, 2002. at 3. 
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port for people moving from welfare to good jobs as the top priority. Similarly, a 
poll conducted for the Ms. Foundation found that less than three percent of Ameri- 
cans believe the principal goal of the welfare system should be to promote marriage 
and discourage out-of-wedlock birth. By contrast, giving people the skills needed 
to achieve self-sufficiency received the most support. Most recently, a survey con- 
ducted for the Annie E. Casey Foundation also found that proposals to promote mar- 
riage through welfare programs do not meet with even superficial public support. 
A solid 64 percent of those surveyed reject proposals to provide financial bonuses 
to mothers on welfare who marry the father of their children, and over 70 percent 
believe pushing people to get married is the wrong priority for Congress. 

B. Reauthorization Should Not Coerce Low-Income Women into Giving Up Their 
Fundamental Rights to Privacy. The Supreme Court has long recognized an individ- 
ual’s right to privacy regarding decisions to marry and reproduce as “one of the 
basic civil rights of man, fundamental to our very existence and survival.” Signifi- 
cantly, this constitutional right equally protects the choice not to marry. Reproduc- 
tive privacy, initially honored as a right of marital privacy,^® has been firmly estab- 
lished as a protected right of the individual, irrespective of marital status. Accord- 
ing to the Supreme Court, “if the right of privacy means anything, it is the right 
of the individual, married or single, to be free from unwarranted governmental in- 
trusion into matters so fundamentally affecting a person as the decision whether to 
bear or beget a child.®® Furthermore, the U.S. Supreme Court has specifically re- 
jected the use of the welfare system to try to influence the marriage decisions of 
a child’s parents. In National Welfare Rights Organization v. Cahill, 411 U.S. 619 
(1973), a New Jersey welfare provision that limited benefits to families where there 
were two adults “ceremonially married to each other” was struck down as a viola- 
tion of the Constitution’s Equal Protection Clause. The Court held that penalizing 
children by restricting welfare benefits to them because of the marital decisions of 
their parents “is illogical and unjust.” 

Government programs promoting marriage may invade this right to privacy and 
may encourage the kind of differential treatment of children in non-marital families 
that the Supreme Court condemned in NWRO v. Cahill. They certainly pose con- 
cerns regarding voluntariness and coercion. It is critical that if Congress insists on 
funding these programs with tax dollars, that they neither require nor encourage 
incentives for states to coerce low-income women into trading away their funda- 
mental rights to marry or not to marry. As such. Federal mandates on states to set 
numerical goals are not appropriate. Obviously, voluntariness is key to a non-coer- 
cive program, and strong protections regarding non-coercion should be included, al- 
though it is hard to conceive of provisions that would genuinely protect voluntari- 
ness in a program that supplies a lifeline to desperate families in need of help in 
supporting their children. Along the same lines, states must not be permitted to dis- 
criminate based on marital status or family formation. To that end, TANF reauthor- 
ization should include language that prohibits states from treating equally needy 
families differently based on marital status or family formation. This will correct 
discriminatory policies and practices against married families, without swinging the 
pendulum to permit discrimination against single or cohabitating families. 

C. The Staggering Prevalence of Domestic Violence Among Women on Welfare Pre- 
sents an Insurmountable Challenge to “Healthy Marriage” Promotion within TANF. 
When considering marriage promotion within the context of TANF, Congress must 
face the reality that violence is one of the main causes of women’s poverty. Domestic 
violence makes women poor and keeps them poor. Violence is not an exception to 
the rule for poor women; it is an overwhelming reality. Study after study dem- 
onstrates that a large proportion of the welfare caseload (consistently between 15 
percent and 25 percent) consists of current victims of serious domestic violence.®^ 
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Between half and two thirds of the women on welfare have suffered domestic vio- 
lence or abuse at some time in their adult lives. Moreover, by an overwhelming 
margin, these women’s abusers are most often the fathers of their children. 

For these women and their children, marriage is not the solution to economic in- 
security. For them marriage could mean death or serious injury; it will almost un- 
doubtedly mean economic dependence on an abuser. In the population as a whole, 
many battered women are economically dependent on their abusers; 33-46 percent 
of women surveyed in five studies said their partner prevented them from working 
entirely.^® Those who are permitted to work fare little better. Ninety-six percent re- 
ported that they had experienced problems at work due to domestic violence, with 
over 70 percent having been harassed at work, 50 percent having lost at least three 
days of work a month as a result of the abuse, and 25 percent having lost at least 
one job due to the domestic violence.^'' Thus, battered women are overwhelmingly 
either economically dependent on the abuser or are economically unstable due to the 
abuse. 

Those who would promote marriage in every circumstance sometimes claim that 
marriage decreases domestic violence. This idea ignores many realities of domestic 
violence. Most importantly, married victims are less likely to report the abuse. In 
addition, separation and divorce frequently incite batterers to increase the frequency 
and level of violence.^® 

The experience of Oklahoma, clearly the leader in spending public dollars for mar- 
riage promotion, is instructive. In a survey of Oklahoma families, referred to in tes- 
timony by the Director of Public Welfare in that state when testifying before Con- 
gress, it was discovered that almost half (44 percent) of the state’s divorced women 
cited domestic violence as a reason for their divorce.^® More than half (57 percent) 
of Oklahoma’s divorced welfare mothers, the prime target of government marriage 
promotion efforts, cited domestic violence as a reason for their divorce.^'^ Oklahoma 
is by no means unique. Around the country, in survey after survey, low income 
women report high double digit domestic violence rates. 

Should the government encourage women to get married or stay married to men 
who abuse them? Certainly, proponents of government marriage promotion do not 
intend this. But common sense suggests that this will be the inevitable result of a 
government “get married and do not divorce” message, especially when success is 
measured by superficial statistics such as the divorce rate. 

Congress itself has repeatedly recognized that domestic violence is a serious na- 
tional problem and has made efforts to minimize the severe risk to women and chil- 
dren from that violence, most recently by reauthorizing the Violence Against Women 
Act in 2000. But marriage promotion for TANF recipients ignores the reality of do- 
mestic violence. It ignores its pervasiveness: assertions that proponents intend to 
promote only “healthy marriages” lose credibility in the face of the reality that as 
many as two-thirds of TANF recipients report incidents of domestic violence. Sur- 
veys of low-income women in several cities show that two of the four main reasons 
for not marrying are fear of domestic violence and fear of a power imbalance.^® Re- 
quiring marriage promotion programs to consult with domestic and sexual violence 
experts and child advocates on the development and implementation of policies, pro- 
cedures, and training necessary to appropriately address domestic and sexual vio- 
lence and child abuse issues, as specified in PRIDE, will provide some security. But 
even these safeguards will not make marriage promotion within TANF safe. Fur- 
thermore, the House passed version of H.R. 4 lacks even the most rudimentary pro- 
tections for domestic violence victims; domestic violence is not mentioned in the leg- 
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islation and, therefore, use of marriage promotion dollars to keep women in abusive 
marriages or to help persuade them to marry their abuser is a very real threat. Fi- 
nally, our review of current grant applications to HHS for marriage promotion funds 
indicates that very few programs include any consideration of domestic violence 
issues in their applications. 

Those who say that marriage promotion will only be done in relationships where 
there is no violence are clueless about the dynamic of domestic violence and the very 
clear truth that most women who are victims of violence are ashamed and afraid 
and extremely unlikely to offer the reveal the violence in their lives to others. Many 
victims fear the potential consequences of acknowledging the abuse: the stigma of 
being a domestic violence victim; the very real possibility of losing their children to 
child welfare agencies; the possibility that disclosure of violence will escalate the 
abuse. Marriage promotion programs, no matter how “sensitive” to domestic violence 
on paper, cannot change the fact that those promoting marriage will probably not 
know about violence in the relationship they are trying to make legally permanent. 
Thus, programs that push poor women into marriage with the fathers of their chil- 
dren may inadvertently legitimize abusive situations; similarly, programs that dis- 
courage divorce may increase the already deep shame and social pressure to remain 
with the abuser that women who are married and are being abused often feel. A 
governmental message to poor women who are violence victims that there is some- 
thing wrong with being unmarried will make it even more difficult for women who 
are trying to leave an abusive relationship to do so. The complexity of domestic vio- 
lence and the danger to women who stay in or formalize abusive relationships make 
any government-sponsored marriage promotion program extremely problematic. 

TANF currently includes a Family Violence Option (FVO) allowing states to con- 
fidentially screen for domestic violence, refer to services, and modify or waive pro- 
gram requirements that would be unsafe or unfair to victims of domestic violence. 
Although nearly all states have adopted some version of the FVO, not all states 
have done so. With such an overwhelming correlation between violence and poverty, 
it is both troubling and illogical that Congress would consider mandating marriage 
promotion and providing significant financial incentives for states to fund marriage 
promotion while not requiring states to address domestic violence through the FVO. 
At a minimum. Congress should require all states to screen for domestic violence 
and refer individuals to services and should invest TANF dollars in case worker 
training, a study of best practices with respect to addressing domestic violence in 
TANF, and dissemination of those best practices to all states to help them address 
this very real barrier to economic security. 

D. Marriage Does Not Address the Root Causes of Women’s Poverty and Is Not a 
Reliable Long-Term Solution to Women’s Poverty. Common sense tells us that two 
incomes are better than one and thus more likely to move people off of welfare. But 
a closer look at the facts shows that marriage is not the simple solution to poverty 
that it is made out to be. 

First, forming a two-parent family does not guarantee economic security. Forty 
percent of all families living in poverty are two-parent families. Thus, two-parent 
families are not immune to poverty or the economic stresses single parent families 
face. 

Second, due to death and divorce, marriage does not ensure women’s economic se- 
curity. Approximately 40 percent of marriages end in divorce and 12 percent end 
due to the husband’s death.®® Among women currently on welfare, about 40 percent 
are married or were married at one time: 18.4 percent are married; 12.3 percent 
are separated; 8.3 percent are divorced; and about 1 percent are widows. A signifi- 
cant number of divorces and separations are due to domestic violence. In these cases 
it is futile to claim that marriage would provide security, economic or otherwise. In- 
deed, there is no simple causal relationship between single motherhood and poverty. 

The reasons that women, more than men, experience an economic downfall out- 
side of marriage include: primary care giving responsibility for children which — 
without attendant employment protections and due to lack of quality, affordable, ac- 
cessible child care — makes unemployment or underemployment inevitable; discrimi- 
nation in the labor market; and domestic violence. Without addressing the factors 
that keep women from being economically self-sufficient, marriage and family for- 
mation advocates are merely proposing to shift women’s “dependence” from the wel- 
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fare system to marriage. That certainly does not promote individual responsibility, 
nor is it a policy solution for genuine, reliable, economic security. 

On the other hand, a policy that invests in education, training and work supports 
empowers women to achieve true economic security. In 2000, only 1.2 percent of sin- 
gle mothers with a college degree who worked full-time year round lived in poverty. 
Less than eight percent of single mothers with some college working full-time lived 
in poverty.®'^ This is by far the best poverty reduction statistic; a clear indication 
of what strategy will work best in lifting families out of poverty. 

In fact, the approach to marriage advocated by H.R. 4 and PRIDE has it back- 
wards. Economic security is more likely to lead to successful marriage than is mar- 
riage likely to lead to economic security. The outcomes of the Minnesota Family In- 
vestment Program (MFIP) support this conclusion. MFIP reached welfare-eligible 
single and two-parent families and focused on participation in employment services 
for long-term welfare recipients combined with financial incentives to encourage and 
support work. These work supports include child care, medical care, and rewarding 
work by helping the family to develop enough earning power to survive financially 
without cash assistance before cutting off their benefits. A study comparing the eco- 
nomic progress of those in the standard AFDC welfare program with MFIP partici- 
pants found that only 14 percent of AFDC recipients compared with 25 percent of 
families in the MFIP program were out of poverty within 214 years and the MFIP 
families had on average $1,400 more in annual income. After 36 months MFIP par- 
ticipants were 40 percent more likely to be married than participants in the stand- 
ard AFDC program, and nearly 50 percent less likely to be divorced after five years. 
The MFIP program shows that allowing families to combine welfare and work, and 
providing work supports to help individuals become economically secure, are ap- 
proaches that will strengthen marriage and reduce divorce.^^ 

Investments in education, training and work supports can both empower women 
to achieve economic security (thereby economically empowering couples as well) and 
strengthen marriages. If Congress takes this approach it can enable individuals to 
achieve their own goals, without invading their privacy or endangering their fami- 
lies. 

Conclusion 

The solution to poverty is not to interfere with basic privacy rights of poor women 
but rather to focus on economic self-sufficiency. Decisions regarding marriage and 
childbearing are among the most private decisions an individual can make. Con- 
gress must not use women’s economic vulnerability as an excuse for attempting to 
control their decisions regarding marriage and childbearing. Fighting poverty and 
promoting family well-being will depend on positive governmental support for prov- 
en policies that support low income parents in their struggle to obtain and retain 
good jobs, while at the same time providing the best possible care for their children. 
That in turn is the best way to insure healthy and stable families. 
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Prepared Statement of Timothy J. Casey, Senior Staff Attorney; and Lisalyn 
Jacobs, Vice President, Legal Momentum 

Recent Marriage Promotion Studies 

The Bush Administration and its allies are touting two new marriage promotion 
studies as proof that domestic violence is not a concern and that marriage promotion 
works. These claims are false. 

The Administration’s initiative would add marriage promotion to the Temporary 
Assistance to Needy Families (TANF) program. Study after study demonstrates that 
a large proportion of the welfare caseload (between 15 percent and 20 percent) are 
current or recent victims of serious domestic violence,^ and that between half to two 
thirds of the women on welfare have suffered domestic violence or abuse at some 
time in their adult lives.^ 

A new Heritage Foundation study concedes these high domestic violence rates but 
argues that they are irrelevant because the marriage promotion initiative won’t tar- 
get welfare recipients but rather will target so-called “fragile families” — unmarried 
parents of newborns — for whom. Heritage asserts, domestic violence rates are much 
lower than for welfare recipients.® But there is absolutely nothing in the Adminis- 
tration’s proposal that restricts or targets the proposed funding to fragile families, 
the Administration itself has never made such a claim, and the Administration has 
funded many marriage promotion programs that target welfare recipients as a 
group. 

Heritage also claims that marriage promotion programs have been shown to re- 
duce domestic violence, a claim that the Administration itself does not make. Herit- 
age does not cite a single study to support its claim, offering as the sole evidence 
a statement from an Oklahoma official that not a single instance of domestic abuse 
“linked” to the Oklahoma Marriage Initiative has been reported. 

Even assuming this statement to be true, this proves absolutely nothing about 
whether even the Oklahoma program has reduced domestic violence — and, as former 
Oklahoma Governor Frank Keating recently explained to the Senate, that program 
makes unusual efforts to address domestic violence, by working closely with the 
Oklahoma domestic violence coalition, training all providers of marriage promotion 
services on domestic violence issues, and providing information about domestic vio- 
lence services to all program participants.’^ Much less is there any evidence about 
the effects on domestic violence of other programs in other places which lack the 
protections that are in the Oklahoma program. What is more, the Administration 
has not proposed to require these protections in its marriage initiative, and is cur- 
rently funding many marriage promotion projects without requiring that they in- 
clude domestic violence protections. 

Heritage also argues that marriage protects women from domestic violence be- 
cause unmarried mothers report a higher rate of domestic violence than married 
mothers. But it is much more plausible to suppose that domestic violence discour- 
ages single mothers from marrying their abusers than to suppose, as Heritage ap- 
pears to do, that an abuser will cease his abuse if the woman he is abusing marries 
him. Further, it is simply indisputable that many married women are victims of do- 
mestic violence, as domestic violence is one of the main reasons that roughly half 
of all marriages end in divorce. The Oklahoma marriage program that Heritage 
cites recently conducted a study which found that domestic violence was given as 
a reason for their divorce by 44 percent of the state’s divorced women and by 57 
percent of the divorced women who had been welfare recipients.® 

Concerning divorce, the Administration is hailing another new study as proof that 
marriage promotion programs reduce divorce. According to Dr. Wade Horn, Assist- 
ant Secretary for ACF, who appeared at an April 5 press conference touting the 
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study, the study refutes critics who have said that there is no proof that marriage 
promotion reduces divorce.® This dubious study proves nothing. 

The new study evaluates the impact of the Community Marriage Policy (CMP) 
program that is operated hy an organization called Marriage Savers, http:! / 
marriagesavers.org ! y The study was conducted by the Institute for Research and 
Evaluation of Salt Lake City, whose director. Dr. Stan Weed, was one of the study’s 
authors. The Institute has no website, and its capacity for performing evaluative re- 
search is unknown. 

The CMP program lobbies clergy to sign pledges that they will not marry any cou- 
ple unless the couple first takes “rigorous marriage preparation of at least four 
months during which couples take a premarital inventory and talk through rela- 
tional issues it surfaces with trained mentor couples, who also teach couple commu- 
nication skills.” The CMP study compared 122 counties in which Marriage Savers 
reports that some clergy have signed such pledges with 122 other counties selected 
by the study’s authors. The executive summary reports that “counties with a Com- 
munity Marriage Policy had an 8.6 percent (average) decline in their divorce rates 
over four years, while the comparison counties registered a 5.6 percent (average) de- 
cline.” Based on this finding, the evaluators assert that “[t]he simple explanation 
of the results is that Community Marriage Policies are successful and lead to reduc- 
tions in divorce rates.” 

Only the study’s executive summary has been released and the summary contains 
less than even barebones details. (For example, only one of the counties with a CMP 
program is identified.) Dr. Weed refused our request for a copy of the full study. 

Dr. Weed appears to have thin research credentials. We were unable to locate any 
other evaluation studies conducted by Dr. Weed or his Institute. 

Moreover, Dr. Weed appears to be a partisan of the CMP program, not a neutral 
evaluator. The Salt Lake Tribune reported on January 12 that he and the Marriage 
Savers director had met with leaders of the Mormon Church to urge that the church 
adopt the CMP program.® Dr. Weed’s Institute also reported on its 2002 tax return 
that it had received $46,737 from Marriage Savers, raising serious questions about 
his objectivity in evaluating the Marriage Savers CMP program.® 

Dr. Weed’s expertise and objectivity are especially crucial questions given that the 
study methodology was so highly subjective. The finding of positive results for CMP 
rests entirely on a comparison of the CMP counties with counties without CMP se- 
lected by the evaluators. A different set of selections might well have yielded con- 
trary results. 

Dr. Horn’s endorsement of the CMP study as proof that marriage promotion 
works shows that the Administration still embraces the simplistic and dangerous 
message that marriage is good and divorce is bad, a message which is contrary to 
the Administration’s repeated claim that it intends to promote not marriage per se 
but only “healthy marriage.” If healthy marriage is the goal, a marriage promotion 
program’s success must be measured by whether it increases healthy marriage, not 
marriage per se. But even taken at face value, the CMP study offers no evidence 
that the CMP program increases healthy marriage. The study focused exclusively 
on divorce rates. There was no effort to measure the prevalence of domestic violence 
or the quality of the marriages in CMP communities, or to assess how the CMP pro- 
gram affected domestic violence. 

There are also separation of church and state concerns. These arise from the pos- 
sibility, apparently envisioned by Dr. Horn when he appeared at the April 6 press 
conference promoting the CMP study, that CMP is one type of program the Admin- 
istration would like to fund through the marriage promotion allocations it has re- 
quested from Congress. In fact. Dr. Horn has already provided Federal funding to 
an Idaho marriage promotion program seeking to model the CMP approach. The 
separation of church and state issue is this: the CMP program relies on obtaining 
commitments from churches not to marry couples unless and until the couples have 
completed a four month long premarital marriage education program. It is entirely 
appropriate for churches to adopt such a policy if they so choose, and for Smart 
Marriages or similar organizations to use their own private funds to encourage 
churches to make this commitment. But a central premise of the separation of 
church and state that is embodied in our Constitution’s First Amendment is that 
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government must avoid entangling itself in religion. Using public funds in an at- 
tempt to influence churches as to the conduct of their internal affairs violates the 
values underlying this fundamental First Amendment principle. 
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